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FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN. 

By  Cousnl  General  H.  W.  Harris. 

The  year  1914  presented  many  industrial  and  other  phenomena 
wholly  unique  and  not  easily  set  forth.  Many  of  these,  in  Germany 
as  elsewhere,  were  instructive  and  will  doubtless  carry  their  lesson 
to  every  industrial  country,  including  the  United  States.  The  year 
preceding,  on  account  of  the  Balkan  war  and  from  other  causes, 
had  been  only  partly  satisfactory.  Many  industries  had  suffered 
on  account  of  the  war  and  the  general  tendency  in  Germany  was 
toward  a  slowing  down  in  trade,  with,  however,  but  few  Fymptoms 
of  a  crisis. 

The  first  half  of  1914  showed  a  general  tendency  for  the  important 
industries  in  Germany  to  right  themselves  and  to  return  to  normal 
conditions.  There  was  no  overstraining  of  the  money  market  in 
the  financing  of  new  enterprises  or  in  the  enlarging  of  those  already 
established.  The  building  trades  were  relatively  inactive.  Export 
and  other  trade  was  being  pushed,  but  upon  the  whole  it  was  an 
era  of  readjustment  and  recovery  from  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
Revolution  in  Industrial  Conditions. 

The  rapidly  moving  events  at  the  close  of  July  brought  a  complete 
revolution  in  industrial  conditions.  A  great  merchant  fleet  that 
found  its  way  into  every  important  harbor  of  the  world  suddenly 
came  to  a  standstill;  export  trade  to  many  important  markets 
ceased;  manufacture  was  stunned  by  the  blow  that  came  without  a 
day  of  warning;  banks  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  new  and 
grave  situation  which  was  to  test  them  to  the  utmost;  harvest  was 
at  hand,  but  the  men  who  would  under  ordinary  conditions  gather 
it  were  hurrjdng  to  the  front;  hotels,  crowded  with  tourists  of  all 
countries,  including  thousands  from  the  United  States,  were  to 
empty  in  a  few  daj^s,  and  the  vast  hotel  business  of  the  country  was 
to  suffer  as  it  never  had  before.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  in- 
dustrial changes  more  complete  and  far-reaching  than  those  which 
came  about  so  suddenly. 

The  relative  ease  with  which  Germany  was  able  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  conditions  and  meet  the  industrial  demands  made  upon  it 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  unique  and  instructive  facts  of  the  war.  It 
has  emphasized  the  fact  that  Germany's  industries  are  many-sided, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  products,  and  that  its  policy  of  conserving 
and  making  the  best  of  its  resources  has  served  the  country  well  in 
this  hour  of  its  trial,  as  it  added  to  its  strength  in  time  of  peace. 
The  needs  of  war  cut  into  every  branch  of  industry. 
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The  Industries  of  the  Frankfort  District. 

This  consular  district  is  one  of  varied  and  important  industries. 
Frankfort  is  a  lar^c  hanking  and  commercial  center,  with  a  numl)er 
of  important  nianufactuiin«j;  concerns  in  or  near  the  city.  ()ll'eni)ach, 
a  suburb,  is  the  center  of  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  fine  leather 
poods,  llanau,  also  near  by,  has  a  lai'<:e  jewelry  and  silverware 
industry.  Darmstadt  has  one  of  the  largest  ami  best-known  drug 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Europe.  Hoechst,  near  the  city, 
has  one  of  the  two  largest  dye.'-tuff  plants  in  the  world.  There  are 
many  other  important  manufacturing  towns.  By  way  of  the  Main 
and  the  Ivhine,  the  district  has  direct  river  connection  with  Rotter- 
dam and  Antwerj),  and  is  a  center  for  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  a  great  variety  of  merciiandise  on  a  large  scale. 
General  Effect  of  the  War  on  Finance  and  Industry. 

The  district  shared  in  the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  Ger- 
many in  1914.  Its  banking  institutions  found  themselves  facing 
grave  responsibilities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, upon  which  their  existence  was  to  depend.  The  l)uilding  trades 
were  for  the  most  part  at  a  standstill,  especially  during  the  last  half 
of  1914.  Shipping  on  the  Rhine  and  Main  showed  a  heavy  falling 
off  during  the  last  few  months.  The  jewelry,  silverware,  and  fine 
leatherware  industries  have  suffered  greatly  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Avar.  The  hotel  business,  which  is  a  large  one  at  Frankfort  and  at 
the  many  health  resorts  in  the  district,  was  much  affected  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  suffer  for  some  time  after  the  war. 

Manufacturing  concerns  engaged  in  the  making  of  products  used 
in  the  army,  as  well  as  those  that  were  able  to  change  over  to  such 
manufacture,  succeeded  in  making  a  fairl}^  good  showing  for  the 
3^ear.  The  large  number  of  factory  employees  called  to  the  army 
left  in  many  cases  a  marked  scarcity  of  labor,  which  was  in  some 
instances  partly  met  by  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  for 
light  machine  work.  Wages  showed  a  somewhat  general,  though  not 
a  large,  increase. 
The  Chemical  and  Dyestuff  Industry. 

The  chemical  and  dyestuff  industry  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
1914  had  its  regular  export  business  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  together 
with  a  valuable  home  trade.  The  war  largely  curtailed  the  former, 
though  with  some  interruptions  and  difficulties  shipments  were  made 
to  the  United  States  and  other  neutral  countries.  In  some  cases  cer- 
tain departments  of  factories  were  shut  down;  in  others  the  neces- 
sity for  products  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, the  increased  requirements  of  the  textile  industry,  and  the 
domestic  demand  in  other  lines,  together  with  the  higher  prices  ob- 
tained for  products,  partly  offset  the  loss  in  export  trade.  In  most 
instances  the  setting  aside  of  large  sums  to  assist  the  families  of  work- 
men in  the  army  or  for  general  relief  purposes  tended  to  reduce 
dividends,  though  in  general  the  falling  off  was  not  marked.  One 
of  the  large  c(mcerns  in  this  locality  paid  '20  per  cent  dividends  on  its 
present  capital  stock  of  54,000,000  marks  ($12,852,000)  for  1914,  as 
against  2«  per  cent  on  a  capital  stock  of  30,000,000  marks  ($8,508,000) 
in  19i;i  Anotlier  paid  20  per  cent  on  its  present  capital  stock  of 
50,000,000  marks  ($11,900,000)   for  1914,  as  against  30  per  cent  on 
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36,000,000  marks  ($8,568,000)  in  1913.  Another  paid  14  per  cent, 
or  the  same  as  in  1913.  A  fourth,  with  branches  in  both  France  and 
England,  cut  its  dividend  in  two,  paying  15  per  cent,  as  against  30 
per  cent  in  1913.  A  fifth,  known  as  a  chemical  concern  not  engaged 
in  the  dyestuff  industry,  is  reported  as  having  paid  a  30  per  cent" divi- 
dend, being  the  same  as  in  1913  and  for  some  years  past.  Other  con- 
cerns in  this  branch  of  industry,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this 
district,  made  a  favorable  showing  for  the  year. 
A  German  writer,  referring  to  this  industry,  says : 

Wlioever  considers  the  history  of  the  months  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chemical  industries  must  reach  the  conclusion 
that  in  no  period  of  the  world's  history  has  the  recognition  of  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  the  chemical  industries  in  the  general  welfare  taken  so  deep  root 
among  all  classes  of  the  German  people  as  has  been  the  case  within  the  past 
few  months.  There  is  scarcely  a  field  of  human  activity  in  which  the  chemist, 
whose  usefulness  was  heretofore  recognized  only  in  a  limited  degree,  is  not  now 
called  upon  to  enter  to  counsel  or  to  assist. 

Favorable  Year  for  the  Machinery  Industry. 

In  the  machinery  manufacturing  industry  the  showing  for  the  year 
was  in  the  main  a  favorable  one,  partly  because  of  the  wide  range  of 
products  actually  required  on  a  large  scale  by  the  armies  and  partly 
because  of  new  machinery  required  for  equipping  plants  for  these 
branches  of  manufacture.  Thus  the  call  for  military  shoes,  saddlery, 
etc.,  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  demand  for  shoe  and  saddlery  ma- 
chinery, of  which  there  is  a  large  factory  here.  The  making  of 
shells  and  other  ammunition  on  a  large  scale  has  resulted  in  heavy 
demands  for  metal-working  machinery.  The  published  report  of  one 
of  the  leading  machine  concerns  in  the  district  shows  that  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  trade  was  relatively  dull,  but  that  through 
orders  for  military  supplies  the  year  as  a  whole  was  but  little  behind 
1913,  a  9  per  cent  dividend  being  paid  for  1914,  as  against  10  per  cent 
in  the  preceding  year. 

Some  branches  of  the  automobile  industry  suffered  much  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  while  others  engaged  especially  in  the  making  of 
types  of  cars  used  in  the  army  were  occupied  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  leading  automobile  factory  of  this  district  reports  that  the  first 
few  months  of  1914  were  relatively  quiet,  but  were  followed  by  a  re- 
vival of  business  that  promised  much  for  the  year.  The  demand 
for  automobiles  for  pleasure  purposes  ceased  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  as  was  the  case  with  luxuries  in  general.  With  large 
demands  for  machines  for  military  purposes  the  remainder  of  the 
year  was  fairly  satisfactory,  the  net  earnings  for  the  whole  period 
falling  but  little  behind  those  of  1913.  A  17  per  cent  dividend  was 
paid,  as  against  25  per  cent  the  preceding  year,  a,  decrease  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  a  five-million  marks  increase  of  capital 
stock  made  during  1913  did  not  share  in  the  total  profits  for  that 
year,  and  partly  by  the  setting  aside  of  large  sums  to  meet  calls  for 
relief  and  other  items  of  expenditure  due  to  the  war. 

Other  machine  concerns  in  the  district  are  known  to  have  had  a 
fairly  profitable  year,  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  their  participation 
in  the  making  of  products  required  in  the  war.  A  shoe  machinery 
factory  in  the  district  had  largely  increased  orders  for  machines 
used  in  saddlery.  A  large  ice  machine  concern  with  12,000,000 
marks  ($2,856,000)  capital  paid  but  5  per  cent  dividend,  as  against 
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U  per  cont  for  throe  previous  years,  a  decrease  due  in  part,  it  is  stated, 
U)  the  fact  (hat  hranclies  in  other  countries  were  f-ffected  l)y  the  war. 
^Vnother  concern  with  5.000,000  marks  ($1,190,000)  capital  paid  8 
per  cent,  as  ajrainst  10  per  cent  for  several  years  past,  while  still 
another  Mith  D.OOO.OOO  marks  ($'2,1 42,000)  capital  paid  7  per  cent, 
as  it  has  done  for  the  past  five  years  or  more. 

Demand  for  Leather  and  Products. 

The  district  is  an  important  center  of  leather  manufacture,  as  well 
as  for  the  marketing  of  American  and  other  leather,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  leather  gr^iods.  The  extraordinary  demand  for  leather 
for  boots  and  shoes,  for  saddlery,  and  other  military  purposes  was 
seen  in  much  activity  in  the  business  in  the  raw  material,  as  well  as 
in  unprecedented  prices  for  the  finished  products,  and  for  hides. 
The  market  for  vici  kid  and  the  other  finer  leathers  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  unsatisfactory.  The  two  i)rincipal  American 
agencies  in  the  latter  branch  have  temporarily  closed,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  existing  conditions  in  the  market  and  i)artly  because  of  the 
lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States. 

The  manufacture  and  exportation  of  fine  leather  goods  was  much 
affected  by  the  war.  The  domestic  trade  declined,  and  exports  were 
wholly  cut  off  as  regards  certain  markets  and  greatly  reduced  as  re- 
gards others.  Exports  to  the  United  States  continued  throughout 
the  3'ear,  the  total  for  the  year  showing  a  marked  increase  over  that 
of  1913.  The  unfavorable  conditions  in  part  of  the  Offenbach  fac- 
tories were  to  a  considerable  extent  offset  by  taking  up  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  goods  used  by  the  armies. 

Food  Products  and  Prices. 

The  outbreak  of  war  materially  affected  the  price  of  certain  food 
products,  especially  those  in  demand  for  army  rations,  while  others 
showed  but  little  increase — in  some  cases  none.  The  milling  industry, 
canning  establishments  for  the  preserving  of  domestic  food  products, 
and  other  branches  concerned  with  the  food  supply  for  the  army  and 
the  civil  population  naturally  showed  increased  activity  after  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  interruption  of  imports  from  several  coun- 
tries had  its  influence  upon  some  articles  of  the  food  supply  and  upon 
prices,  and  in  some  cases  legislation  has  been  enacted  to  limit  the 
latter. 

One  of  the  large  banking  concerns  of  Germany  in  a  review  of  this 
subject  shows  the  fluctuation  in  retail  prices  for  some  staples  for  the 
months  named.  These  may  probably  be  taken  as  approximately  cor- 
rect, varying  somewhat  in  different  localities.  The  prices  are  given 
by  the  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

July, 
1914. 

AuRUSt, 
1914. 

Septem- 
ber, 1914. 

October 
1914. 

Novem- 
ber, 1914. 

10.07 
.09 
.01 
.43 
.36 
.67 
.02 
.12 
.10 

$0.07 
.10 
.03 
.3.1 
.30 
.02 
.02 
.12 
.10 

to.  09 
.09 
.03 
.37 
.39 
.67 
.02 
.16 
.15 

to.  09 
.10 
.02 
.37 
.39 
.67 
.02 
.17 
.15 

to.  09 
.11 
.02 
.37 
.40 
.09 
.03 
.20 
.20 

to.  03 

Wheat  flour 

.11 

Potatoes 

.02 

p.eof 

.39 

Pork  

.41 

Butlor 

.73 

V.Rfss  each 

.03 

.23 

Peas 

.33 
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Wine  Production  for  1914. 

The  3'ield  of  wine  from  German  vineyards  for  1914  was  relatively 
small  and  below  average  quality.  The  following  figures  for  that  and 
the  five  preceding  years  show  that  the  total  annual  3aeld,  as  well  as 
the  acreage  of  vineyards  and  the  value  of  the  product,  tend  to  fluctu- 
ate greatly. 


Year. 


Area  in 
acres. 


Yield  in 
gallons. 


Estimated 
value  of 
product. 


Value  of 
product 
per  acre. 


1910 
1911, 
1912, 
1913. 
1914, 


283, 520 
278, 007 
271,946 
268, 948 
261,624 
251,928 


53, 344, 368 
22,338,074 
77, 164, 190 
53,311,949 
26,530,601 
24, 319, 627 


817,421,600 
13, 875, 400 
42, 435, 400 
22, 467, 200 
11,519,200 
9,924,600 


S61 
50 

156 
84 
44 
39 


General  Retail  Trade. 

The  general  retail  trade  has  been  variously  affected  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Frankfort  and  other  cities  in  the  district  have 
large  and  handsome  stores  patronized  not  only  by  the  many  well-to-do 
people  living  in  this  part  of  Germany,  but  by  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists who  come  to  this  region  in  normal  times  on  their  way  to  the  many 
health  resorts  of  the  locality.  Business  houses  such  as  these,  dealing 
in  expensive  jewelry,  costly  linen  goods,  fine  carpets,  musical  instru- 
ment, antiquities,  handsome  furniture,  leather  goods,  bric-a-brac,  and 
pictures,  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  in  a  marked  degree. 

Sales  of  American  Goods. 

Of  the  many  classes  of  American  goods  sold  at  Frankfort  most,  if 
not  all,  were  affected  by  the  war.  There  was  immediate  demand  for 
a  large  quantity  of  machine  tools  for  reequipping  factories.  Ocean 
shipping  was,  however,  slow  and  uncertam,  and  in  some  cases  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  are  said  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
ship  except  for  cash  payment  in  dollars,  with  the  result  that  the  agent 
had  to  raise  prices  on  his  customers  or  himself  suffer  the  heavy  loss  of 
exchange.  The  slow  deliveries  over  roundabout  routes,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  interrupted  cable  communications,  of  itself  made  the  sit- 
uation difficult.  Sales  of  typewriters,  cash  registers,  adding  ma- 
chines, multigraphs,  and  other  similar  appliances  suffered  as  a  result 
of  existing  conditions.  An  exclusively  American  shoe  store  in  Frank- 
fort reports  a  fair  year  for  1914,  but  inability  on  account  of  shipping 
conditions  to  replenish  its  stock.  A  second  firm  specializing  in  a 
well-known  shoe  reports  to  a  similar  effect. 

American  lard  and  other  food  products  found  their  way  into  the 
market  during  1914,  but  under  special  difficulties  as  to  shipments 
after  the  war  iDroke  out. 

A  well-known  rubber  concern  represented  here  was  compelled 
temporarily  to  wind  up  its  business.  American  lubricating  and  other 
oils  have  come  in  only  in  reduced  quantities  and  under  special  diffi- 
culties. The  same  is  true  of  many  kinds  of  miscellaneous  goods  more 
or  less  extensively  sold  in  the  district.  The  market  has  been  open  for 
a  large  amount  of  food  supplies  and  other  products  which  were  not 
obtainable  on  account  of  existing  conditions  on  the  sea. 
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Demand  for  American  Goods  After  the  War. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foretell  what  effect  the  war  may  have  on  the  future 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  Germany.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  attempting  to  reestablish  the  formerly  existing 
export  trade  in  every  direction  and  that  the  tendency  to  buy  the  goods 
which  best  meets  the  manufacturers'  needs,  price  and  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  will  appear  as  before. 

Then,  as  the  German  manufacturer  sells  abroad  on  a  large  scale, 
so  he  will  be  prepared  to  buy  abroad;  and  the  United  States,  as  a 
neutral,  will  be  likely  to  fare  better  than  the  countries  now  at  war 
with  Germany.  Competition  will  be  keen  and  the  study  of  selling 
methods  will  be  important. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
the  selling  of  American  goods  abroad,  and  the  writer  believes  there 
is  but  little  that  is  new  to  add  on  the  subject.  Scores  of  well-known 
American  concerns  have  been  in  the  field  for  years  and  have  mas- 
tered selling  methods  abroad  just  as  they  have  at  home.  These  meth- 
ods differ  for  different  commodities  and  different  countries.  Several 
well-known  American  concerns  maintain  in  this  city  well-equipped 
agencies,  in  some  cases  in  charge  of  American  managers.  For  other 
lines  such  agencies  would  be  entirely  too  expensive.  Some  lines  can 
be  managed  from  a  single  central  agency  for  two  or  three  European 
countries.  In  other  cases  the  goods  can  be  profitably  handled  only 
through  agents  already  established  in  similar  or  related  branches, 
a  thing  which  has  in  several  cases  been  done.  The  question  of  actual 
as  well  as  probable  competition  in  a  given  line  is,  of  course,  one  to 
be  considered  at  the  same  time. 

It  may  probably  be  taken  for  granted  that  luxuries  will  be  less  in 
demand  for  some  time  after  the  war  than  was  the  case  before  it. 
The  war  has  taught  lessons  of  economy,  as  it  has  cut  into  savings, 
affected  the  incomes  of  many  of  the  retired  well-to-do  class,  and  in- 
jured many  business  undertakings.  The  period  of  recuperation  is 
likely  to  be  of  considerable  length. 
Declared  Exports  from  the  Frankfort  District  to  the  TInited  States. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  invoiced  at  the  con- 
sulate general  at  Frankfort  and  the  agencies  at  Wiesbaden  and 
Cassel  for  the  United  States  during  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 


FROM  FRANKTOET. 

Agateware 

Antiquities 

Asbestos 

Beaded  goods 

Books 

Celluloid  ware 

Chemicals  and  drugs: 

Antipyrine.... 

Benzoic  acid 

Bleaching  powder. 

Bronze  powders. . . 

Coal-tar  colors 

Frankfort  black... 

Naphthol 

Potash 

Quinine 

Resorcine 

Sodium,  cyanide  of 

Tuberculine 


$125,732 
458, 612 
10,333 
12,177 
15, 248 
61,279 

17,452 

71,149 

90,812 

22, 845 

4,286,363 

15,999 

98, 591 

498, 733 

14,180 

1,818 

S89, 699 

616 


S77, 109 

34,968 

13,310 

7,947 

8,782 

63,458 

16, 834 

48,321 

47,141 

23, 120 

4,336,801 

6, 295 

37, 520 

391,742 

7,637 


1,204,389 
229 
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Chinaware 

Cigar  labels 

Chromos 

Clay 

Fancy  goods 

Gelat'in 

Glue  stock 

Grass  seed 

Hah: 

Cattle 

Goat 

Hops 

Household  effects 

Jewelry 

Laboratory  goods 

Leather  arid  leather  goods 

Machinery 

Metal  ware 

Mineral  water 


?88, 703 

8104,354 

19,714 

27,527 

5, 864 

3,522 

118,982 

55, 548 

60,189 

38, 237 

154,018 

200,957 

319,302 

241,453 

95, 626 

51,706 

179,496 

78,126 

143, 108 

54, 204 

57,477 

3,348 

7,393 

2,692 

37,049 

53,806 

193,396 

153,076 

538,530 

752,980 

95,091 

98, 536 

192,734 

174,595 

4,742 

4,495 

~j4.\ 
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Articles. 


FBOM  FEANKFORT— con. 

Musical  instruments 

Musical  strings 

Optical  goods 

Paper: 

Lithographic 

Packing 

Printing 

Platinum 

Playing  cards 

Rags 

Rubber  goods  and  waste. , 

Sausages 

Scientific  instruments . . . 

Silk,  artificial 

Silverware 

Skins: 

Calf 

Deer 

Goat 

Hare 

Soap 

Steel  goods 

Stones,  semiprecious,  etc. 

Surgical  instruments 

Textiles:  Linen  goods . . . 

Toys 

ValLse  frames 

Watch  glasses 

Wicker  ware 

Wines 

Wood  pulp 

Wool 

Zinc,  dust,  spelter,  tin, etc 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


15,936,050 


$63, 123 

$15,448 

12,218 

27, 586 

115,560 

81,715 

14,349 

12,711 

100,980 

132, 384 

5,758 

3, 505 

1,998,871 

844,072 

455 

418 

19,241 

4,072 

45,596 

56,729 

C3,502 

44.543 

13,233 

0,576 

1,375 

185, 270 

54, 134 

256,957 

269,270 

4,105 

159, 709 

57, 205 

582, 846 

152,558 

14,508 

11,384 

177,916 

164,018 

432, 194 

194,358 

5,014 

1,258 

109,381 

108,309 

954 

14,156 

15,365 

9,415 

2,694 

525,317 

428, 791 

4,414 

2,800 

257, 803 

252, 951 

1,392,766 

385, 744 

243,258 

430,894 

12,182,629 


Articles 


FROM  CASSEL. 


Bary  tes 

Clay 

Colors  and  chemicals 

Earthenware  (crucibles). . 

Ecclesiastical  goods 

Glassware  (syringes) 

Hides  (calf  and  hare  skins) 

Iron  goods 

Linen  and  cotton  goods... 

Mineral  water 

Musical  instruments 

Optical  instruments 

Paper,  wall,  coated 

Paraffin  candles 

Rubber  goods 

Thermometers 

Toys 

Woodcnware,  household, 

and  walking  sticks 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


FROM  ■WTESBADEN. 

Cement,  Portland 

Coal-tar  products 

Chemicals,  miscellaneous 

Colors,  miscellaneous 

Cream  of  tartar 

Earthenware 

Mineral  water 

Oxalic  acid 

Tartaric  acid 

Wines 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


850, 275 

88,086 

31,869 

7,800 

5,083 

8, 135 

57, 332 

79,354 

47, 686 

5,863 

485 


44,014 
1,510 


6,192 
3,973 


3,482 
6,986 


448, 125 


6,051 

443,918 

107,470 

13,467 

41, 779 

35, 239 

5,429 

234,083 

17, 455 

130,828 

20,389 


1,056,108 


1914 


543,935 
70,859 
22,371 
8,084 
3,551 
3,515 
14,703 
47,542 
17,377 
5,275 


1,373 
40,619 


1,376 
5,477 
3,473 

4,363 
6,414 


300.579 


7,372 
567, 801 
191,961 

8,063 
230,388 
28, 419 

6,430 
220, 229 
57, 550 
100, 800 

6.475 


1,425,493 


It  will  be  noted  that,  though  the  falling  off  in  exports  from  the 
Frankfort  district  amounts,  for  the  year,  to  $3,753,421,  this  loss  is 
chiefly  due  to  a  few  articles.  Thus,  shipments  of  platinum  were  over 
$1,100,000  less  in  1914  than  in  1913,  and  for  the  same  year  the  falling 
off  in  zinc  dust,  spelter,  etc.,  exrceeded  $1,000,000.  Hair,  skins,  and 
antiquities  showed  losses  of  more  than  $400,000.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  decrease  in  silverware,  semiprecious  stones,  and  a  few 
other  important  items  of  export. 

The  value  of  American-returned  goods  declared  for  the  Frankfort 
district  was  $158,082  for  1913  and  $70,716  for  1914.  Leather  was  the 
principal  item  in  the  returned  goods. 

Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  articles  invoiced  at  the  consulate  general  at  Frankfort  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  decreased  in  value  from  $44,326  in  1913  to  $34,470 
for  1914.    The  items  and  their  value  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Chemicals 

$6,386 

$6,779 

040 

10,222 

7,794 

$1,457 

Cigar  labels 

Vehicles,  automobiles 

S9, 654 
4,246 

4,420 

Enameled  hollov/  ware 

2,661 

20, 940 

439 

All  other 

1,044 

Total 

Leather  goods 

44,326 

34, 470 

Machinery 

2,114 

The  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  for  the  other  American  insular 
possessions  during  1914  was  small,  the  principal  articles  being:  To 
Porto  Rico — laces,  $5,078 ;  druggists'  supplies,  $2,865  ;  and  chemicals, 
$256.    Wines  valued  at  $275  were  invoiced  for  Hawaii. 
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MAGDEBURG. 

By  Consul  Alfred  W.  Donegran. 

The  s^reat  fertility  of  the  farming  lands,  the  apparently  imlimited 
productive  wealth  of  the  potash  and  salt  mines,  and  the  high  devel- 
opment of  vastly  important  manufacturing  interests  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Magdeburg  consular  district,  which  in- 
cludes the  governmental  district  of  Magdeburg  (the  most  important 
of  the  three  into  which  the  Prussian  Province  of  Saxony  is  divided) 
and  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt. 

The  heart  of  the  district  is  Magdeburg,  a  city  of  approximately 
300,000  inhabitants,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Province  of  Sax- 
ony, and  recognized  as  perhaps  second  to  no  German  city  of  its  size 
with  regard  to  its  importance  as  a  financial,  industrial,  and  dis- 
tributing center.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  network  of  railways 
connecting  it  with  every  part  of  the  district  and  placing  it  within  a 
few  hours'  journey  from  the  great  German  cities  of  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  admirable  situa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  River,  the  great  freight  waterway,  open 
to  traffic  from  beyond  the  Austrian  frontier  to  the  North  Sea. 
Among  the  Elbe  River  cities  Magdeburg  ranks  in  importance  next 
to  Hamburg  as  a  river-freight  port. 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Importance  of  the  District. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  district  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance. Large  crops  of  sugar  beets,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
potatoes  are  harvested  annually,  and  the  quality  of  the  yield  in 
normal  years  is  excellent.  The  sugar-beet  seed,  as  well  as  those  of 
flowers  and  vegetables  grown  in  this  district,  are  world  renowned. 

Aside  from  its  importance  as  a  great  agricultural  market  and 
shipping  center,  Magdeburg  has  large  manufacturing  interests,  the 
chief  products  being  sugar,  chemicafls,  beer,  macliinery,  paint,  and 
varnish.  Other  cities  of  industrial  significance  in  the  district  are 
Schoenebeck,  Dessau,  and  Halberstaclt,  the  last-named  being  the 
seat  of  the  leather-glove  industry,  which  finds  its  chief  market  in 
the  United  States.  A  short  distance  from  Magdeburg  are  the 
famous  salt  and  potash  mines  at  Stassfurt  and  Leopoldshall,  with 
their  numerous  chemical  factories  close  by. 

In  times  of  peace,  therefore,  Magdeburg  is  clearly  a  city  of  no 
little  consequence,  but  under  the  present  disturbed  conditions  the 
importance  of  the  district  is  emphasized  especially  in  three  ways: 
(1)  The  magnificent  agricultural  lands  of  the  vicinity  not  only  pro- 
duce relatively  good  and  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  potatoes,  so 
vital  now  that  Germany  is  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  but  they 
are  also  admittedly  the  best  sugar-beet  lands  in  the  Empire;  (2) 
the  large  manufacturing  interests  of  the  district,  working  to  full 
capacity,  are  bearing  a  generous  portion  of  the  burden  imposed  by 
the  enormous  demands  from  the  Government  for  supplies  for  the 
army  and  navy;  and  (3)  the  potash  industry  has  suffered  through 
the  war  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  its  vast  export  trade. 
General  Business  Conditions  During  Last  Year. 

The  year  1914  was  marked  by  two  distinct  periods  which  stood  in 
extraordinarily  sharp  contrast  to  one  another.  The  first  part  of  the 
year  was  characterized  by  a  gradual,  natural  process  of  business 
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readjustment,  after  the  industrial  overproduction  and  commercial 
expansion  of  1912  and  the  first  half  of  1913;  while  the  second  was 
dominated  by  the  strain  of  the  European  conflict. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  economic  life  of  Germany  in 
a  healthy  state.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  energetic  sup- 
port given  commerce  and  industry  by  the  Reichsbank  (Imperial 
Bank),  whose  preparatory  measures  had  been  instituted  years  ago. 
Naturally  the  war  had,  at  first,  a  disastrous  effect  on  general  busi- 
ness in  the  district.  During  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  came  almost  to  a  complete  standstill ;  thousands 
of  those  industrially  employed  were  called  to  arms;  production  in 
branches  not  supplying  the  army  and  navy  dwindled  practically  to 
nothing;  many  establishments  closed  down;  and  complete  stagna- 
tion ensued  in  the  import  and  export  trade. 

Soon,  however,  an  improvement  in  general  conditions  became 
noticeable,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  an  increased  activity  in 
local  industries  had  begun,  a  result  due  principally  to  healthy  finan- 
cial conditions,  satisfactory  crops,  and  to  the  promptness  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  passing  energetic  measures  to  insure  economic 
stability. 

Banking  Conditions. 

The  critical  days  immediately  preceding  and  during  the  mobiliza- 
tion caused  exceptionally  heavy  demands  on  the  banks  of  the  district. 
Excited  depositors,  ignorant  of  the  actual  stability  of  financial  con- 
ditions, and  unable  to  foresee  the  effect  of  political  complications, 
withdrew  enormous  sums.  The  large  banks  were  able  successfully  to 
meet  all  demands,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  release  at  once  certain 
deposits  which  were  by  contract  subject  to  payment  only  after  a  fixed 
period  of  notification.  The  cry  for  money,  however,  was  short  lived, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  return  into  the  banks'  treasuries  of  sums  with- 
drawn at  the  start,  notable  additions  to  capital  were  made  as  a  result 
of  the  heavy  business  done  by  various  firms  delivering  war  material. 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  banks  soon  grew  to  unusual  propor- 
tions, because  the  credit  demand  of  the  regular  industrial  customers 
decreased,  and  the  gradual  disposal  of  stocks  in  many  business 
branches  led  to  bank  deposits  at  a  time  when  in  normal  years  bank 
debts  had  always  predominated.  The  banks  of  the  district  which 
had  supported  and  financed  the  export  and  import  trade  suffered 
a  decrease  in  business  activity  along  these  lines  as  a  natural  result 
of  the  war.  The  average  discount  rate  during  the  year  was  4.893 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  5.884  per  cent  in  1913  and  4.876  per 
cent  as  an  average  for  the  last  10  years.  Before  the  war,  the 
rate  of  interest  at  the  Eeichsbank  was  4  per  cent.  It  rose  on  July 
30,  1914,  to  5  per  cent,  and  on  the  following  day  increased  another 
whole  point.  But  on  December  23  it  dropped  again  to  5  per  cent 
because  of  favorable  conditions  in  the  money  market. 

Prices  of  Necessities. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  prices  of  the  principal 
necessities  of  life  in  Magdeburg  for  the  year  1914,  the  highest  and 
lowest  monthly  averages  for  the  year,  and  the  actual  prices  at  the 
time  of  writing  (July  10).    The  figures  for  1914  are  furnished  by 
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the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Magdeburg,  and  are  obtained  by  taking 
a  fair  average  of  prices  demanded  at  shops  catering  to  the  trade 
of  the  masses  as  well  as  of  those  charged  at  the  few  more  expensive 
places  where  the  better-class  customers  do  their  business.  The 
figures  for  current  prices  were  obtained  by  the  consulate  from  shops 
catering  to  various  classes.  (In  the  following  table,  as  well  as  in 
all  subsequent  tables  in  this  report,  the  mark  is  reduced  to  the  dollar 
at  the  rate  of  $0,238.) 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Lowest,  1914. 


Highest,  1914. 


Average, 
1914. 


Current. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Kilos. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Wheat  flour.. 

Rye  flour 

Potatoes 

Peas,  split 

Beans,  white. 
Lentils 


RETAIL  PRICES. 


Wheat  flour . . 

Rye  flour 

Potatoes 

Peas,  split 

Beans,  white. . 

Lentils 

Rice 

Butter,  table.. 

Susar , 

Coflee 

Eggsft 

Beef: 

Leg 

■  Shoulder.. 
Veal: 

Leg 

Shoulder.. 

Chops 

Mutton: 

Leg 

Shoulder.. 

Chops 

Pork- 
Leg 

Shoulder . . 

Chops 

Ham: 

Raw 

Bofled.... 

Hog  bacon 

Lard: 

Domestic. 

American. 


$44.98 
36.40 
5.59 
4.88 
.78 
6.66 
6.55 
7.38 


Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Jan. 


$61.88 

54.74 

9.28 

7.71 

1.44 

22.37 

20.83 

27.43 


Dec. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


.09  Apr. 
.086  Feb. 
.014  Jan. 
.095  Jan. 
.104  Jan. 
.119  Jan. 
.095  Jan. 
.661  July 
.116  Feb. 
.761 
.216  May 

.525  Feb. 
.  452  July 

.521  Sept. 
.457  Sept. 


.104  Dec. 
.095  Dec. 
.019  Nov. 
.214  Dec. 
.216  Dec. 
.333  Dec. 
.190  Dec. 
.847  Dec. 
.123  Dec. 
.761 
.408  Dec. 

.535  Dec. 
.474  Dec. 

.564  Oct. 
.507  Oct. 


.530  Feb. 
.  487  Apr. 


.  540  Nov. 
.497  Dec. 


. 409  July 
.345  July 


.466  Nov. 
.421  Dec. 


.802  July 

.376  June 

.381  July 
.328  July 


.847  Dec. 

.'sieDec.' 


.509  Dec. 
.518  Dec. 


$55. 45 
48.08 
6.97 
6.10 
1.07 
11.79 
10.98 
13.66 


.097 
.076 
.016 
.123 
.140 
.168 
.116 
.720 
.119 
.761 
.276 


.530 
.466 


.552 
.490 


.535 
.492 


.437 


.820 
.'437' 


.423 
.376 


$67.46 
57.94 
10.71 
9.52 
2.14 
27.37 
25.70 
(«) 


.119 
.105 
.047 
.309 
.309 


C) 


.286 
.928 
.133 
.800 
.428 

.714 
.666 

.809 
.761 
.952 

.809 
.714 


.857 
.857 
.857 

1.142 
1.142 

.856 

.952 


a  Lentils  not  obtainable. 


>  Per  dozen. 


The  kilo  is  equivalent  to  2.2  pounds. 

Prices  of  oats  and  feed-barley  are  not  given  in  the  foregoing  table, 
because  it  proved  impossible  to  obtain  exact  statistics.  From  March 
until  July  an  average  price  of  $33.56  per  1,000  Irilos  was  paid  for 
feed-barley  and  $41.17  for  oats.  After  August  the  average  prices 
were  $49.74  and  $03.78,  respectively.  Present  prices  (July  10,  1915) 
are:  Oats,  domestic,  $63.78,  and  feed-barley,  domestic,  $57.94. 
Foreign  barley  and  corn  (Rumanian  and  Austrian)  are  now 
bringing  the  unheard-of  prices  of  $154.70  and  $142,80,  respectively — 
figures  too  high  to  admit  of  the  general  use  of  such  products  for 
feeding  purposes,  though  they  are  sold  in  smaller  quantities  for  feed- 
ing poultry. 
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Causes  of  Increased  Prices. 

Prices  of  nearly  all  necessities,  except  meats,  were  considerably 
higher  in  1914  than  in  the  years  immediately  preceding.  The  aver- 
age prices  of  meats  remained  practically  the  same  as  in  1913,  except- 
ing hog  products,  which  increased  considerably  in  price  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  column  in  the  table  giving  the  current  jDrices 
shows  heavy  increases  in  all  products,  especially  in  cereals  and  meats. 
The  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  pork  and  other  hog  products  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  consideration  of  the  general  cost  of  living, 
since  the  German  has  been  a  heavy  consumer  of  pork  in  recent  years. 
The  reason  for  the  present  prices  may  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  un- 
doubted scarcity  of  hog's,  due  largely  to  heavy  slaughtering  during  the 
jDast  few  months.  Large  numbers  of  hogs  were  slaughiered  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  stocks  of 
potatoes.  Later  developments,  however,  made  it  clear  that  the  advance 
estimates  of  the  potato  supply  were  far  too  low,  and  that  no  neces- 
sity for  the  slaughtering  of  the  hogs  existed.  Private  slaughtering 
in  northern  and  central  Germany  has  also  been  abnormally  great  this 
year.  The  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  furthermore,  espe- 
cially the  high  prices  of  stock  feed  and  the  advance  in  wages  for 
stock-farm  labor,  have  also  been  partly  responsible  for  the  high 
meat  prices. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  other  articles, 
the  responsibility  may  be  traced  to  the  war.  Its  effects  on  the  im- 
port trade  are  reflected  in  the  prices  of  grain  and  other  products,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  imported  into  Germany  in  normal  years. 

The  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  seen  in  the 
character  of  the  purchases  now  made  by  the  greater  part  of  the  buy- 
ing public.  Expensive  products,  to  which  people  were  accustomed 
in  times  of  peace,  are  now  not  bought  to  any  extent,  and  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  cheaper  substitutes,  such  as  margarin  for  butter  or  malt- 
coffee  for  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  has  begun. 
Large  Sugar  Production. 

Official  figures  from  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau  in  Berlin  regard- 
ing the  sugar  production  of  1913-14  show  it  to  be  the  heaviest  ever 
recorded  in  Germany.  It  amounted  to  2,715,870  tons,  thus  slightly 
exceeding  the  record  production  of  the  f)revious  year,  which  came 
to  2,706,327  metric  tons. 

The  area  under  beet  cultivation  amounted  to  1,316,678  acres,  as 
against  1,353,205  acres  in  1912-13.  Despite  this  diminished  acreage, 
however,  the  largest  crop  of  beets  so  far  known  in  Germany  was  har- 
vested— 16,939,979  metric  tons,  as  against  16,642,237  metric  tons  for 
the  preceding  year.  This  gain  may  be  ascribed  to  favorable  weather 
conditions  during  the  summer  and  fall  months.  The  yield  per  acre 
averaged  284  hundredweight,  which  was  13  hundredweight  per  acre 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  preceding  year.  While  the  crop, 
however,  was  satisfactory  as  to  quantity,  the  quality  of  the  beets  was 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  past  few  years,  the  sugar  content  aver- 
aging only  15.45  per  cent,  whereas  in  1912-13  it  was  15.82  per  cent ;  in 
1911-12,  i5.54  per  cent,  and  in  1910-11,  15.96  per  cent.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  weather  conditions,  which  had  favored  the  growth 
of  the  beets  in  the  summer  and  early  fall,  were  not  ideal  in  the  late 
fall  months  for  a  proper  ripening  of  the  crop.    The  temperature  was 
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too  hioli  in  almost  all  districts;  in  the  east  the  rainfall  was  too  heavy, 
while  in  central  Germany  more  rain  was  badly  needed.  The  factories 
had  but  little  difficulty  in  working  up  the  beets  inasmuch  as  the  per- 
centage of  dirt  accumulation  was  low.  The  average  number  of  days 
required  for  the  process  was  69.9. 
Stock  of  Sugar  on  Hand, 

No  official  statistics  have  been  issued  by  the  royal  bureau  regard- 
ing the  sugar  stock  on  hand  on  August  31,  1914,  nor  in  regard  to 
the  export  and  consumption  of  sugar  during  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing figures  are  based  on  estimates  by  a  well-known  sugar  statistician 
and  publicist.  According  to  these  the  sugar  stock  on  hand  on 
August  31,  1914,  amounted  to  420,497  metric  tons,  as  against  238,745 
metric  tons  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1913.  A  surplus  almost 
double  that  of  previous  years  was  thus  brought  over  into  the  year 
1914-15.  About  16,200,000  metric  tons  have  been  worked  up  by 
the  factories  from  the  new  crop  (of  1914—15),  which  was  planted  on 
an  area  of  1,349,351  acres.  The  yield  per  acre  was  therefore  264.7 
hundredweight.  The  sugar  production  for  the  year  is  estimated 
at  from  2,525,000  to  2,575,000  metric  tons. 

Exports  of  Sugar. 

The  sugar  exports  for  the  year  1913-14,  amounting  to  1,088,095 
metric  tons,  were  greater  by  about  30,000  metric  tons  than  those 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  been  exceeded  only  in  1906-7, 
1910-11,  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Brussels  Sugar 
Convention.  It  may  be  assumed  that  had  August  not  ceased  to 
count  as  an  export  month  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  on  sugar 
exports  promulgated  on  August  1,  the  total  for  the  year  would  have 
been  the  heaviest  since  the  convention. 

Inasmuch  as  in  normal  years  about  40  per  cent  of  Germany's  sugar 
production  finds  it  way  into  foreign  countries,  the  industry,  with  the 
unusually  heavy  surplus  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  production,  could 
not  look  to  the  future  with  optimism  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
embargo  mentioned  above.  Great  Britain  had  been  receiving  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  sugar  exported.  Great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Government  by  the  sugar  interests  and  finally,  about 
the  middle  of  September,  it  was  decreed  that,  while  the  embargo  as 
such  was  to  be  maintained,  the  Government  would,  by  special  per- 
mission, and  in  special  instances  allow  sugar  to  be  exported  to  neutral 
countries  in  such  limited  quantities  as  might  appear  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy their  own  needs.  This  privilege,  however,  was  to  be  immediately 
withdrawn  whenever  the  domestic  demand  for  human  or  animal  con- 
sumption required  it  or  whenever  domestic  sugar  prices  should  in- 
crease. To  insure  more  prompt  consideration  of  petitions  for  this 
export  privilege,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  established  a  special 
central  bureau  in  Berlin  for  the  supervision  of  the  sugar  industry. 
The  first  shipment  of  sugar  to  leave  Germany  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  arrived  in  Norway  on  September  24,  1914.  An  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  total  quantities  of  sugar  exported  during  the 
four  months  September-December,  1914,  places  it  at  about  125,000 
metric  tons,  as  against  431,555  metric  tons  for  the  same  period  of 
1913.  On  February  6,  1915,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  announced 
that  no  further  export  permits  would  be  issued.  This  order  is  still 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  writing  (July  10, 1915). 
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Consumption  and  Prices  of  Sugar. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  consumption  of  sugar,  including 
that  im]3orted,  in  metric  tons,  and  the  consumption  per  capita  in 
pounds,  for  the  past  five  years : 


Total  con- 
sumption. 


Consump- 
tion per 
capita. 


1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912—13 

1913-11 '(estimated) 


Metric  Ions. 
1,134,240 
1,241,776 
1,116,379 
1, 282, 309 
1,293,450 


Pounds. 
38.62 
41. 89 
37.24 
42.22 
42.32 


Assuming  that  the  above  estimate  for  1913-14  is  approximately 
correct,  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  Germany  was  greater  during 
that  year  than  for  any  other.  While  the  consumption,  however,  has 
steadily  increased  in  past  years,  it  is  still  lower  per  capita  than  in 
England,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  other  countries.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  high  consumption  tax  ($1.51  per  100  pounds)  counteracts 
the  efforts  of  the  sugar  industry  to  bring  about  a  greater  increase. 

During  the  period  from  September  to  December,  1914,  the  con- 
sumption reached  approximately  500,000  metric  tons.  In  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1913  it  was  508,673  metric  tons.  Undoubtedly 
ail  increase  has  set  in  since  January  1  of  the  current  year,  as  large 
quantities  have  been  used  in  feed  mixtures  for  cattle. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  average  prices  at  Magdeburg  for 
raw  sugar  (88  per  cent  pure)  and  refined  sugar  (including  the  con- 
sumption tax  of  $1.51  per  100  pounds)  during  the  last  five  sugar 
years  per  100  pounds: 


Kind. 


iyo9-io 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

33. 2S 
2.18 
2.57 

$3.14 
1.80 
2.11 

S4.33 
2.49 
3.03 

S2.ll 
1.92 
2.11 

5.51 
4.59 
4.81 

5.56 
4.05 
4.50 

6.18 
5.04 
5.39 

4.37 
4.10 
4.23 

5.64 
4.81 
5.05 

5.13 
4.34 
4.61 

6.42 
5.23 

5.83 

4.61 
4.21 
4.45 

5.60 
4.75 
5.12 

5.72 
4.32 
4.81 

6.69 
5.32 
6.00 

4.91 
4.37 
4.62 

R.\W  SUG.^.R. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Averajje 

REFINED  .SUGAR. 

Loaf  sucar  No.  1,  excluding  barrel: 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average , 

Loaf  sugar  ground,  including  sack: 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Cube  sugar,  including  case: 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 


?2.04 
1.87 
1.95 


4.33 
4.05 
4.  IS 

4.60 
4.38 
4.46 

4.81 
4.33 
4.57 


Reviewed  as  a  whole,  the  year  1913-14  can  not  be  considered 
financially  satisfactory  to  the  sugar  industry.  The  money  value  of 
the  total  production  was  exceeded  by  nearly  37,800,000  marks 
($8,996,400)  in  1912-13,  despite  the  fact  that  tlie  yield  of  beets  was 
300,000  metric  tons  heavier  than  in  the  latter  year.  The  yield  of 
beets  per  acre  exceeded  that  of  1912-13  (to  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests)  by  about  14  per  cent.  The  sugar  content  of  the 
beets,  however,  was  low^er  by  0.37  per  cent,  and  the  average  prices 
of  raw  sugar  were  lower  by  0.73  mark  per  50  kilos  ($0.16  per  hun- 
dredweight) than  in  1912-13.  Consequently  the  sugar  manufacturers 
obtained   an  average  price   for  the   German  hundredweight    (110 
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pounds)    of  9.05  marks    ($1.95   per  American  hundredweight),   as 
against  9.78,  14.06,  and  9.77  marks  ($2.11,  $3.03,  and  $2.11  per  hun- 
dredweight), respectively,  for  the  three  preceding  years. 
Value  of  Sugar  Crop  and  Other  Statistics. 

By  multiplying  the  total  sugar  production  figures  for  the  years 
under  discussion  by  the  average  prices  we  obtain  the  following 
values  for  the  sugar  output:  1910-11,  $120,442,375;  1911-12,  $100,- 
236,009 ;  1912-13,  $125,987,099 ;  and  1913-14,  $116,994,248. 

If  the  total  value  of  the  output  be  then  divided  by  the  actual 
number  of  hectares  under  cultivation  during  the  year,  the  rough 
value  of  the  sugar  produced  per  acre  is  obtained,  as  follows:  1910-11, 
$102.03;  1911-12,  $80.40;  1912-13,  $93.14;  and  1913-14,  $88.89. 

The  average  cost  of  cultivation  of  the  beets  of  late  years  is  reckoned 
at  about  480  marks  per  hectare  ($46.25  per  acre),  while  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  is  figured  at  about  80  pfennigs  per  100  kilos,  or  $0.0865 
per  100  pounds,  of  beets.  Therefore,  with  the  foregoing  production 
figures  as  a  basis,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  cost  of  cultivating 
and  working  up  the  beets  averaged  per  acre,  1910-11,  $71,66 ;  1911-12, 
$60.10;  1912-13,  $69.65;  and  1913-14,  $70.73. 

These  costs,  deducted  from  the  rough  sugar  value,  leave  a  net  profit 
per  acre  as  follows:  1910-11,  $30.37;  1911-12,  $20.30;  1912-13,  $23.49; 
and  1913-14,  $18.16. 

The  profit  per  acre  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation gives  the  total  profits  for  the  four  years,  as  follows :  1910-11, 
$35,818,601;  1911-12,  $25,276,158;  1912-13,  $31,728,691;  and  1913-14, 
$23,860,549. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  number  of  acres  on  which 
were  cultivated  the  beets  required  to  supply  the  average  factory: 
1910-11,  3,336  acres;  1911-12,  3,647  acres;  1912-13,  3,956  acres;  and 
1913-14,  3,862  acres. 

Now,  if  these  figures  be  multiplied  by  the  average  net  profit  per 
acre,  the  result  will  be  the  average  total  profit  reaped  by  each  factory 
and  the  agricultural  interests  which  supplied  the  factory,  thus: 
1910-11,  $i01,180;  1911-12,  $73,914;  1912-13,  $92,760;  and  1913-14, 
$69,991. 
Sugar  Profits  of  Factory  and  Farming  Interests. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  profits  during  the  past  four 
years  were  divided  between  the  factories  and  the  farming  interests, 
taking  the  official  prices  per  100  kilos  of  raw  beets  in  the  years  1912-13, 
1911-12,  1910-11,  and  an  estimated  price  for  1913-14,  as  follows: 
2.40,  2.51,  2.25,  and  2.25  marks,  or  $0,259,  $0,271,  $0,243,  and  $0,243, 
per  100  pounds,  respective!}^ : 

[Plus  (+)  indicates  gain;  minus  (— ),  loss.] 


Items. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

Acreage  profit: 

In  factor^' 

+  So.  06 
+  25.31 

+.S23. 01 
-    2.71 

-  $0.58 
+  24.07 

—  S4.56 

To  agricultural  interests 

do 

do.... 

+  22.70 

Total  profit 

30.37 

20.30 

23.49 

18.14 

Profit  per  factorj': 

In  factory 

+  16,839 
+  84,341 

+83,820 
-  9,906 

-  2,347 
+95, 107 

-17,613 

+87,604 

To  agricultural  interests - 

Total  profit  per  factory 

101, 180 

73,914 

92, 760 

69,991 
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About  4^  per  cent  of  the  beets  acquired  by  the  beet-root  factories 
in  1913-14  were  cultivated  on  lands  owned  or  rented  by  the  fac- 
tories; 39  per  cent  by  agricultural  associations,  which  own  the  ma- 
jority of  the  factories,  under  contract;  and  56^  per  cent  by  private 
beet  growers  and  by  the  above-mentioned  associations  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  stipulated  in  their  contracts. 
This  Year's  Acreage  Under  Sugar-Beet  Cultivation. 

No  anxiet}^  is  felt  regarding  the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  coming 
year.  In  this  connection  the  point  of  widest  interest  and  conjecture 
is  the  acreage  of  beet  cultivation  for  1915-16,  According  to  the 
latest  reports  this  will  show  a  decrease  of  25  to  30  per  cent  from  last 
year's  figure.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  of  the  situation.  According  to  figures  recently  issued  by 
the  Statistical  Association  the  decrease  was  placed  at  433,801  acres, 
or  about  32  per  cent,  while  many  prominent  experts  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  assume  such  proportions.  The  following  estimates  given 
by  the  association  give  the  area  under  beet  cultivation  in  Europe: 


Countries. 


1915-16 


Gormany 

Austria-Hungary  . . 
Belgium 

Rest  of  Europe 

Total  Europe 


Acrc^. 
1,349,351 

1,088,248 

138,131 

3,318,866 


Acres. 

915,490 

680, 773 

74,131 

3,088,145 


5,894,596 


4,758,539 


Supposing  the  yield  in  beets  and  the  sugar  content  to  be  no  higher 
than  was  the  case  last  year,  the  sugar  production  would  then  amount 
in  round  figures  to  the  following : 


Coimtry. 


1915-16 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Rest  of  Europe... 

All  Europe, 


Metric  tons. 

2,575,000 

1,590,000 

170,000 

3,571,000 


Metric  tons. 

1,750,000 

940, 000 

110,000 

3,608,000 


7,903,000 


6,408,000 


The  human  consumption  in  1915-16  will  probably  reach  in  Gfcr- 
many  1,600,000  metric  tons;  Austria-Hungary,  750,000  metric  tons; 
Belgium,  125,000  metric  tons — a  total  of  2,475,000  metric  tons — leav- 
ing thus  about  325,000  tons  for  animal  consumption. 
Sugar-Beet  Seed. 

An  excellent  seed  crop  in  1914  gave  the  sugar-beet  seed  growers 
reason  to  hope  for  a  successful  business  year  in  1914-15.  The  war 
and  its  consequences,  however,  involving  the  promulgation  by  the 
Government  of  certain  measures  directly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  industry,  destroyed  any  benefits  the  good  crops  might  have 
brought,  and  caused  altogether  an  unsatisfactory  year. 

The  large  export  business  to  France  and  liussia  was  naturally 
stopped  by  the  war,  thus  causing  a  heavy  loss  to  the  producers,  who 
had  stored  up  their  stocks  from  the  rich  crop  of  1914.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  producers  cultivate  beet  seed  only  in  part  on 
their  own  lands.     The  increased  cultivation  of  their  picked  seed  is 
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carried  on  by  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  who  are  generally 
bound  by  advance  contracts  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  In 
191-i,  despite  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  their  trade  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  war,  the  producers  had  to  fulfill  their  contracts  with  the 
farmers  and  make  payment  for  the  delivered  seed  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Fortunately  a  good  export  business  could  be  done  with  the  United 
States  and  other  neutral  countries  in  the  fall  months,  and  heavy 
losses  to  the  industry  were  thereby  averted.  Later  on  an  embargo 
was  placed  on  the  export  of  sugar-beet  seed,  which  cut  off  the  foreign 
trade  entirely.  Although  the  embargo  was  subsequently  suspended, 
so  far  as  neutrals  were  concerned,  no  benefits  were  forthcoming,  be- 
cause conditions  were  attached  to  the  export  privilege  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prevent  a  trade  of  any  proportions. 

A  further  serious  blow  to  the  producers'  interests  came  in  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  confiscation  by  the  German  Government  of  all 
jute  sacks.  A  suitable  substitute  for  these  sacks  could  not  readily  be 
obtained,  and  as  a  consequence  business  suffered  a  serious  interrup- 
tion. Jute  bags,  obtained  at  low  prices,  had  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
military  authorities,  and  the  loss  thus  sustained  was  not  repaid  by 
increased  sales  or  better  prices,  since  the  seed  market  was  narrowed 
by  the  embargo.  Cotton  and  other  substitute  bags  could  be  obtained 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  at  high  prices. 

Another  damaging  setback  was  suffered  by  the  industry  in  the 
shape  of  a  Government  decree  of  March  4,  1915,  which  provided  that 
contracts  of  sugar  factories  or  beet  planters  regarding  the  delivery 
or  purchase  of  sugar-beet  seed  for  the  1915  planting,  closed  before 
March  4,  1915,  should  remain  valid  only  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  stipulated  quantities,  and  that  contracts  regarding  the  plant- 
ing of  sugar-beet  seed  in  1915,  closed  prior  to  the  date  of  the  decree, 
should  remain  valid  only  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  agreed  quan- 
tity or  area  proposed  to  be  planted.  Although  this  order  diet  not 
forbid  the  closing  of  new  contracts  after  March  4,  such  action  was 
found  to  be  impracticable  on  account  of  high  prices. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  decree  the  decrease  in  the  1915  planting 
was  enormous,  and  the  falling  off  is  estimated  at  between  50  and  60 
per  cent.  According  to  the  latest  reports  the  condition  of  the  crop  is 
unusually  bad,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  harvest  will  prove  far  be- 
low normal  in  proportion  to  the  area  under  cultivation. 

"Unsatisfactory  Year  for  the  Leather-Glove  Industry. 

The  leather-glove  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  export  trade 
for  its  existence.  In  normal  years  about  three-fourths  of  the  output 
of  the  principal  manufactories  is  sent  to  foreign  markets.  The 
heaviest  buyers  are  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, Norway,  and  Sweden.  It  is  thus  easy  to  comprehend  the  set- 
back the  industry  received  from  the  war.  Cut  off  entirely  from  the 
British,  Canadian,  and  Australian  markets,  and  in  large  part  also 
from  that  of  the  United  States,  the  industry  was  handicapped  by 
greatly  reduced  foreign  sales,  and  the  inland  trade  failed  to  in- 
crease. 

From  January  to  August  production  and  trade  conditions  were 
normal.  The  total  production  was  heavy  and  sales  good.  The  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  were  heavier  by  $50,273  from  January  1 
to  August  1,  1914,  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
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vioiis  year.  The  profits  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  were  not 
abnormally  large,  owing  to  the  heavy  costs  of  production.  Prices 
of  raw  materials  failed  to  drop  from  the  high  point  reached  in 
1913,  the  6  per  cent  increase  in  wages  granted  in  that  jeav  remained, 
and  the  growing  competition  of  Austro-Hungarian  and  French 
manufacturers,  who  enjo3^ed  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor,  com- 
pelled local  producers  to  adhere  to  low  prices,  with  but  slight  profit. 

Five  months  of  war  brought  a  change  for  the  worse,  causing  re- 
duced sales,  higher  prices  for  raw  materials,  and  the  loss  of  skilled 
workmen.  Exports  to  the  United  States  during  this  period  were 
$151,737  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  Production 
dropped  to  far  below  normal,  prices  of  leather  increased  20  to  25  per 
cent,  prices  of  celluloid  and  buttons  increased  up  to  35  per  cent,  and 
those  of  silk  about  50  per  cent.  The  call  to  arms  has  taken  away 
about  half  the  workmen  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

At  the  present  writing  (July  10)  the  prospects  for  this  industry 
are  not  good.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  exportations  have  multi- 
plied steadily  since  August.  The  extension  to  June  15  of  permits  to 
export  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  goods  which  had  actually 
been  paid  for  prior  to  March  1, 1915,  has  allowed  some  glove  shippers 
to  senjd  a  few  consignments  via  the  Netherlands  during  the  past 
months.  The  last  regulation,  however,  prohibiting  the  shipments 
of  German  goods  from  the  Netherlands  after  June  15,  is  likely  to 
force  many  manufacturers  to  close  down  their  establishments. 

Scarcity  of  Leather-Glove  Materials. 

The  manufacturers  are  facing  difficulties  not  only  with  regard 
to  their  exports  but  also  in  obtaining  raw  materials.  A  great 
scarcity  of  leather,  buttons,  dyer's  wood,  yolk,  and  tannin  is  notice- 
able. Small  shipments  of  raw  leather  have  been  imported  from  the 
Orient,  but  at  such  prices  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  produce  on  the  basis  of  former  prices.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  dearth  in  material  will  continue  long  after  peace  is  declared, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  necessary  number  of  skilled  workmen.  A  number  of 
workmen  have  given  up  their  positions  in  the  leather  factories  to 
work  in  shops  producing  war  material  vvdiere  they  receive  better 
salaries. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  will  undoubtedly  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  gloves  for  some  time  after  the  war.  The  domestic  trade 
at  present  is  fairly  satisfactor}^  and  any  reduction  in  it  is  largely 
offset  by  the  heavy  military  demand. 

Decrease  in  Potash  Sales. 

The  heavy  potash  sales  of  1913  were  continued  in  an  increasing 
ratio  through  the  early  part  of  1911.  The  domestic  use  of  potash 
was  unusually  large  and  the  export  trade  normal,  so  that  up  to  the 
end  of  July  the  total  sales  showed  an  increase  of  about  53,700  metric 
tons  over  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  and  an  increase  in 
value  of  $2,600,000.  The  potash  industry,  however,  did  not  realize 
a  substantial  profit  from  the  increased  trade  even  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  because  of  the  establishment  of  many  new  mining  plants. 
The  new  capital  thus  tied  up  prevented  the  reaping  of  full  benefits 
5776°— 6e— 15 3 
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from  the  profits  of  greater  sales.  Twenty-nine  new  works  were 
established  during  the  year,  bringing  the  total  number  of  plants  up 
to  193. 

The  total  sales  of  the  potash  syndicate  amounted  to  903,988  me- 
tric tons  of  pure  potash,  as  against  1,110,369  metric  tons  in  1913 — 
a  decrease  of  200,381  metric  tons.  In  round  figures,  the  value  of 
the  total  sales  decreased  from  $15,500,000  to  $37,130,000.  The  value 
of  the  shipments  during  the  war  months  of  the  year  dropped  nearly 
$11,000,000  below  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  This 
enormous  decrease  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  inland  trade 
suffered  greatly  on  account  of  a  lack  of  freight  cars  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  export  trade  ceased  entirely  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war.  Tow^ard  the  end  of  the  year  and  early  in 
1915  considerable  quantities  were  exported,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
foreign  trade  began  to  look  promising  until  the  German  Govern- 
ment placed  an  embargo  on  exports  of  potash  in  February  of  this 
year. 

The  business  outlook  for  the  current  year  in  this  line  is  not  satis- 
factory. In  consequence  of  the  embargo  the  industry  is  cut  off  from 
the  large  foreign  trade  with  its  profitable  prices;  the  domestic  busi- 
ness has  decreased  and  the  selling  prices  are  placed  by  law  at  ^uch  a 
low  maximum  that  even  in  normal  times  only  a  nominal  profit  can 
be  made  on  this  branch  of  the  trade.  Now  the  costs  of  production 
have  been  increased  by  the  diminished  output,  by  high  costs  of  work- 
ing materials,  and  by  war  relief  to  the  families  of  soldier-employees. 
Many  efforts  have  thus  far  been  made  to  induce  the  Government  to 
allow  a  moderate  increase  in  the  domestic  prices,  partly  to  recom- 
pense the  manufacturers  for  the  loss  of  the  export  trade,  but  so  far 
without  result. 
Conditions  in  the  Machinery  Trade. 

While  the  domestic  and  export  trade  of  the  machinery  and  other 
iron  and  steel  industries  could  not  entirely  escape  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  the  political  situation  noticeable  long  before  the  war  broke 
out,  normal  business  was  transacted  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  3^ear.  The  declaration  of  war  caused  an  immediate  cessation  of 
the  export  trade,  and  for  a  time  practical  stagnation  in  domestic 
business  relations. 

An  improvement  in  the  latter,  however,  developed  as  soon  as 
raihvay  freightage  facilities  again  became  normal,  and  a  fairly 
good  export  business  to  neutral  countries  in  such  articles  as  the 
embarge  did  not  effect,  set  in.  From  September  on  orders  were 
received  b}^  machine  factories  for  the  completion  of  machine  parts 
and  outfits  from  private  industrial  establishments  which  had  started 
the  rebuilding  or  renovation  of  their  plant  before  the  war.  Prac- 
tically no  orders,  however,  came  from  private  industry  for  entirely 
new  outfits. 

The  selling  prices  of  machine  factories  remained  practically  the 
same  as  before  the  war,  despite  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal,  coke,  iron  and  other  raw  materials.  Owing  to  the  confiscation 
by  the  government  of  copper  and  various  other  metals,  the  produc- 
tion since  the  fall  of  1914  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  the  manufacture  of  which  did  not  require 
the  use  of  these  materials. 
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The  German  Iron  Market  for  last  Year. 

Inasmuch  as  iron  is  the  chief  raw  material  for  the  machine  shops 
and  iron  and  steel  works,  a  brief  review  of  conditions  in  the  German 
iron  market  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  in  this  connection.  During  the 
first  seven  months  of  1914  these  conditions  were  not  the  most  satis- 
factory. The  most  notable  features  of  the  situation  were  an  enormous 
production,  an  irresistible  tendencj'^  to  increase  the  output  of  all  the 
German  works,  a  lively  competition  for  every  buying  opportunity, 
and  the  consequent  driving  down  of  the  prices  of  nearly  all  prod- 
ucts. The  much-desired  sales  were  brought  about  by  low  prices,  and 
all  the  shops  had  plenty  to  do;  but  the  extreme  efforts  to  increase 
production  and  sales  were  scarcely  justified  by  the  profits  obtained. 
In  May  a  slight  increase  in  price  set  in,  causing  hopes  to  be  enter- 
tained for  greater  returns;  but  these  were  speedily  dispelled  by  the 
political  crisis  which  followed  shortly  after.  After  the  war  broke 
out  tlie  industry  was  paralyzed  almost  completely,  causing  a  cessa- 
tion in  distribution,  as  well  as  in  buying  activity  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  this  was  only  temporary  may  be  seen  in  the  production  figures 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  July,  the  last  peace  month,  the 
production  of  raw  iron  in  Germany  (including  Luxemburg) 
amounted  to  1,564,000  metric  tons,  or  52,132  metric  tons  a  day. 
These  figures  represent  the  largest  July  production,  except  that  of 
1913,  ever  known. 

Average  Daily  Production  of  Iron  Since  War  Commenced. 

The  average  daily  production  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  war 
was  as  follows : 


Month. 


August 

September 
October. . . 
Novemlaer. 
December . 


Metric  tons. 
18,925 
19, 336 
23,543 
26,299 
27,545 


Month. 


January.. 
February 

March 

."Vpril 

May 


Metric  tons. 
28, 198 
28, 701 
30, 272 
31,289 
31,805 


The  production  in  May  of  this  year  Vv^as,  therefore,  about  60  per 
cent  of  that  for  July,  1914.  The  ever-increasing  overproduction  of 
the  first  seven  months  of  1914,  with  its  profit-killing  effects  on  the 
industry,  has  been  checked  by  the  war.  The  output  since  the  war 
began  has  found  a  ready  market,  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
materials,  but  also  in  the  production  of  wares  in  the  usual  run  of  the 
trade.  An  increasing  demand  for  the  latter  class  of  goods  has  been 
lately  noticeable  in  the  neutral  countries.  Price  increases  of  $10  to 
$12  per  ton  above  the  lowest  figures  of  1914  have  been  reported  re- 
cently. Altogether  the  prospects  of  the  iron  business  for  the  coming 
months  would  seem  to  be  favorable ;  in  any  case  they  certainly  show 
an  improvement  as  compared  with  the  state  of  affairs  immediately 
following  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Timber  Trade — The  Varnish  Industry. 

Although  business  in  the  timber  trade  failed  to  show  any  unusual 
activity  in  the  first  seA'en  months  of  1914,  local  dealers  were  able  to 
keep  their  stocks  well  supplied  because  of  good  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  consequently  were  in  a  position  to  supply  a  fairly  strong 
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demand.  Great  obstacles  to  a  normal  continuance  of  the  trade  ap- 
peared, however,  as  soon  as  the  mobilization  order  was  issued. 

Delivery  by  rail  ceased  entirely  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  war, 
so  that  dealers  could  only  reckon  with  stocks  on  hand.  River  trans- 
portation was  also  greatly  restricted  and  shipments  from  the  eastern 
Provinces  could  not  be  brought  in.  Russian  timber  belonging  to 
Magdeburg  firms  is  still  lying  at  Bromberg,  Thorn,  and  other  places 
near  the  Russian  border.  A  scarcity  of  horses  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  suitable  laborers  available  have  handicapped  the  dealers  in 
supplying  the  demand  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Only  un- 
trained workmen  can  be  emploj^ed,  and  those  at  high  wages.  The 
troubles  of  the  dealers  are  also  increased  by  the  dearth  of  proper 
feed  for  the  horses  and  by  the  high  prices  demandeci  for  it. 

The  latter  part  of  1914  and  the  early  months  of  this  year  brought 
a  good  demand  for  pine  boards,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes 
and  the  building  of  military  barracks.  There  was  also  a  good  market 
for  all  building  timbers.  Firms  supplying  lumber  for  military  pur- 
poses were  able  to  do  a  profitable  business  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  while  other  firms  could  only  equal  about  50  per  cent  of  their 
normal  operations. 

Varnish  factories  report  an  unsatisfactory  year.  The  sales  during 
the  first  half  of  1914  were  heavier  than  in  1913,  during  which  period 
they  had  been  small,  but  after  August  a  general  depression  occurred 
in  the  business,  from  which  a  recovery  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The 
export  trade,  principally  to  France,  ceased  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  industry  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  cutting  off  of  the 
import  of  raw  materials  and  from  the  Government  confiscation  of 
turpentine  oil,  benzine,  and  resin. 

Trade  in  Farm  and  Orchard  Produce. 

Business  was  normal  in  farm  and  orchard  produce  from  January 
to  July,  1914.  As  in  preceding  years,  large  purchases  from  foreign 
countries  were  contracted  for  and  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  fall. 
Prospects  for  business  in  the  latter  season,  the  most  important  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  were  good.  The  Avar,  however,  changed  the  situation, 
all  foreign  as  well  as  inland  contracts  being  annulled  in  consequence 
of  embargoes,  the  dangerousness  of  transportation  routes,  and  the 
confiscation  by  the  Government  of  raw  materials  for  food  products. 
Despite  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  such  contracts,  man}^  suits  at 
law  were  instituted  by  retailers  against  wholesale  dealers  for  non- 
delivery. INIost  of  these  were  won  at  the  outset  by  the  farmers  on 
a  technicality — that  the  contracts  did  not  contain  a  war  clause.  The 
wholesalers  and  importers  thus  met  often  with  serious  losses.  Firms 
having  large  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  did  not  do  a 
profitable  fall  trade,  especially  as  prices  for  nearly  all  farm  and 
orchard  products  increased  decidedly.  Weather  conditions,  however, 
favored  water-freight  facilities  which  were  open  to  shijDpers  far  into 
December. 

Imports  and  Prices  of  Plums. 

The  crops  of  Bosnian  and  Serbian  plums  promised  to  be  fairly 
good  in  both  countries  and  the  July  price,  for  October  delivery,  of 
$6.90  to  $10.71  per  100  kilos  at  Schabatz  found  plenty  of  buyers. 
l\e  war  damaged  the  crops  considerably  in  both  countries.    Natur- 
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ally  Serbia  dropped  out  of  consideration  for  the  local  market. 
Bosnia  had  to  supply  nearly  the  entire  demand  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, and  on  account  of  this,  together  with  a  small  crop,  the  prices 
were  increased  to  a  point  seldom  reached.  December  prices  ranged 
from  $13.31  to  $17.37  per  100  kilos. 

Turkish  plum  jam  scarcely  appeared  on  the  local  market  because 
of  the  high  prices.  An  active  business  was  done  in  jam  produced 
in  the  interior  from  dried  plums  and  refined  sugar.  This  sold  m 
December  for  $12.37  per  100  kilos,  delivered  in  50  kilo  kegs.  Bohe- 
mian plums  brought  in  October  from  $12.85  to  $15.71  per  100  kilos 
from  Lobositz.  French  Catherine  plums  were  not  handled  here  on 
account  of  the  war. 

"V^Hiile  the  crop  of  California  plums  was  smaller  than  in  1913  it  was 
still  of  medium  size.  Jnly  prices  for  October  delivery,  new  crop, 
via  Tehuantepec,  ranged  from  $14.52  to  $25.23  per  100  kilos,  c.  i.  f. 
Hamburg,  in  12 1 -kilo  cases.  In  consequence  of  conditions  caused 
by  the  war  the  American  exporters  could  not  fill  their  contracts,  and 
only  purchases  from  neutral  European  countries  were  possible.  Such 
enormously  high  prices  were  demanded  from  these  countries  (Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Denmark),  however,  that  but  little  business  was 
done.  December  prices  from  Copenhagen,  c.  i.  f .  Liibeck  or  Hamburg, 
in  12i-kilo  cases,  ranged  from  $28.32  to  $39.75  per  100  kilos. 

American  Apples  and  Apricots. 

The  same  conditions  obtained  for  other  imported  American  fruits. 
Contracts  closed  early  at  low  prices  were  not  filled,  and  new  con- 
tracts at  high  prices  with  neutral  countries  in  Europe  made  the 
fruits  so  expensive  that  but  little  trading  was  done  in  comparison 
with  the  business  of  former  years. 

American  ring  apples  had  been  contracted  for  in  July  for  Novem- 
ber delivery  at  $15.95  per  100  kilos,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  but  in  Decem- 
ber the  price  was  $26.66  at  Stockholm.  The  increase  in  prices  per  100 
kilos  in  12^-kilo  cases  for  American  apricots  was  also  heavy,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following : 


• 

Choice. 

Extra 
choice. 

Fancy. 

Apricots  May  for  October  delivery,  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg 

S25.  n 
36.06 

S26.30 
37.49 

S2S  56 

39  39 

In  all  the  supplying  countries  the  crops  of  dried  pears  were  small. 
No  business  could  be  done  in  the  California  product,  even  by  way 
of  neutral  countries,  on  account  of  the  high  prices.  Italy's  prices  for 
peeled  pears  at  Naples  were  $17.85  per  100  kilos  in  October  and 
$23.32  in  December;  while  Bohemia  demanded,  according  to  quality, 
$13.80  to  $18.09  per  100  kilos  in  October  and  $16.66  to  $20.94  in 
December. 

Refined  Beet-Eoot  Sirup — Sauerkraut. 

Toward  the  end  of  1913  prices  for  refined  beet-root  sirup  stood  at 
$3.69  per  100  kilos  f .  o.  b.  Magdeburg.  The  good  1914  beet  crop  gradu- 
ally forced  the  price  down  to  $3.57  during  the  new  crop  year.  Early 
prices  for  the  product  of  the  new  crop  ranged,  according  to  quality, 
from  $4.05  to  $5.23  per  100  kilos  in  five  to  six  hundredweight  barrels 
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f,  o.  b.  Magdeburg.  Prices  increased  from  October  to  December 
about  $0.75  per  100  kilos,  on  account  of  the  heavy  consumption 
brought  on  by  high  prices  for  butter  and  lard  as  well  as  by  the  small 
fruit  crop. 

The  stocks  of  sauerkraut  carried  over  from  the  1913  supply  and 
the  good  crop  of  1914  greatly  depressed  prices,  so  that  in  September 
only  $3.57  per  hogshead  could  be  obtained.  The  following  month 
the  price  w^ent  to  $4.40,  and,  after  large  quantities  had  been  bought 
up  by  the  commissary  departments,  a  level  of  $7.15  was  reached  in 
December. 

The  Increasing  Use  of  Potato  Flour. 

While  the  potato  crop  was  smaller  than  the  preceding  one,  which 
was  the  heaviest  ever  recorded  in  Germany,  it  was  considered  good 
in  size  and  better  in  quality  than  that  of  1913,  as  the  average  starch 
content  was  17.3  per  cent,  as  against  16  per  cent  in  1913.  Up  to 
September  business  in  potato  flour  was  quiet.  Old  stock  flour  sold 
at  Magdeburg  for  $4.52  to  $4.76  per  100  kilos  for  the  best  quality. 
Prices  for  the  flour  from  the  new  crop  started  at  $5.71,  increased 
during  October  to  $6.66,  and  in  November  to  $8.09.  After  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  beginning  of  December,  had  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  potato  flour  should  be  used  to  augment  the  supply  of  mate- 
rial for  making  bread,  and  had  issued  a  regulation  on  December  11, 
1914,  setting  maximum  prices  for  it,  wholesale  business  in  the  prod- 
uct ceased  entirely,  for  the  sale  was  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
"  TrockenkartofFel  Verwertungsgesellschaft "  (Dry  Potato  Utiliza- 
tion Association)  in  Berlin.  The  maximum  prices  set  for  Magde- 
burg were:  For  quantities  of  1,000  kilos  and  over,  $7.52  per  100  kilos 
net  cash;  and  for  quantities  under  1,000  kilos,  $7.66.  The  whole- 
salers incurred  heavy  losses  by  this  regulation,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
considerable  quantities  in  stock  at  $7.85  to  $8.09  per  100  kilos. 

For  half-white  starch  sirup  prices  in  September  were  $5.71  per 
100  Idlos  in  8  hundredweight  barrels,  free  Magdeburg;  but  they  in- 
creased gradually,  and  in  December  reached  a  level  of  $8.09  per  100 
kilos. 

During  the  war  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  potato  dry- 
ing, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government  240'  new  plants  have 
been  established  in  German5^  It  is  thought  that  these  plants  will 
find  a  good  market  for  their  products  even  after  the  war  on  the 
ground  that  the  value  of  dried  potatoes  as  a  foodstuff  has  now 
become  Imown,  and  that  the  potato  bread  will  in  consequence  be 
eaten  not  only  during  the  war,  but  afterwards  as  well.  The  exten- 
sive use  of  this  product  for  cattle  feeding  will,  it  is  expected,  also 
continue.  It  is  thought,  moreover,  that  the  military  authorities 
will  become  extensive  users  of  potato  flour  in  the  future.  '  The 
establishment  of  plants  for  the  simultaneous  drying  of  potatoes  and 
beets,  as  also  of  one  for  the  production  of  an  excellent  baking  flour 
from  potato  flakes,  is  reported. 

Business  of  Local  Breweries — Alcohol. 

A  general  improvement  in  the  business  of  the  local  breweries  over 
that  of  1913  is  reported  in  their  summaries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  31,  1914.  Prices  of  raw  materials  were  normal  and  sales 
satisfactory.     The  war  brought  about  a  marked  change,  however, 
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and  the  profits  expected  from  the  business  done  during  the  last  five 
months  of  the  year  were  not  obtained.  Beer  consumption  decreased 
decidedly,  and  a  good  demand  was  apparent  only  in  those  garrison 
towns  where  large  masses  of  troops  were  constantly  stationed.  Prices 
of  brewing  barley,  normal  at  first,  began  to  rise  so  rapidly  that  in 
November  a  level  hitherto  unknown  was  reached — $66.65  per  metric 
ton.  All  auxiliary  materials  used  in  brewing,  such  as  pitch,  gum, 
coal,  machine  oil,  etc.,  have  increased  constantly  in  price  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  A  reduction  in  profits  was  thus  caused,  inas- 
much as  a  higher  price  for  beer  could  not  be  expected  during  the 
year. 

Heavy  consumption  and  production  figures  in  the  first  part  of  the 
3''€ar  indicated  a  normal  business  for  the  alcohol  industry.  Owing  to 
the  war,  however,  a  sudden  business  stagnation  set  in,  for  transporta- 
tion facilities  became  generally  scarce  and  the  Government  greatly 
limited  the  use  of  alcohol  during  the  mobilization.  The  consumption 
until  September  was  exceptionally  light,  when  gradual  improvement 
began.  A  good  demand  for  brandy  products  for  the  army  at  the 
front  became  noticeable.  The  total  consumption  figures  were,  how- 
ever, far  below  those  of  the  preceding  year,  the  decrease  being  esti- 
mated at  about  3,000,000  gallons. 

The  war  brought  about  a  change  in  the  regular  alcohol  trade  for 
industrial  purposes.  Chemical  and  technical  firms,  chiefly  color  and 
perfume  factories,  greatly  reduced  their  purchases,  while  the  con- 
sumption in  powder  and  ether  factories  increased  heavily.  Selling 
prices  for  raw  alcohol,  exclusive  of  taxes,  averaged  $11.83  per  100 
liters  (26.4  gallons)  up  to  October  1,  1914,  and  thereafter  $16.26 
per  100  liters. 
Demand  for  Cocoa. 

Prices  of  raw  cocoa  were  slightly  below  normal  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  In  August  speculation  brought  on  a  decided  in- 
crease, but  as  long  as  the  possibility  of  importation  via  neutral 
countries  remained,  the  manufacturers  were  still  able  to  obtain  cocoa 
at  fairly  favorable  prices.  liater,  however,  when  these  countries 
placed  embargoes  on  the  export  of  cocoa,  the  industry  was  forced 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  supplies  from  the  domestic  stocks. 

A  normal  business  was  done  in  finished  chocolate  products  be- 
fore the  war,  and  after  hostilities  began  the  consumption  of  chocolate 
and  cocoa  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas many  factories  could  not  meet  their  orders.  Prices  of  the  fin- 
ished products  increased  with  the  price  of  raw  cocoa.  The  German 
embargo  on  chocolate  and  cocoa  eliminated  the  export  trade.  The 
industry  was  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  trained  workers  called  to 
the  colors,  and  by  the  lack  of  freight  cars  at  various  times  during 
the  fall  months.  Wages  increased  proportionally  with  the  cost  of 
living. 

American  lard,  Petroleum,  and  Turpentine. 

Prices  of  American  lard  underwent  slight  fluctuations  only  during 
the  months  from  January  to  July,  and  averaged  about  $14.30  per  50 
kilos  (110  pounds)  during  the  seven  months.  The  lowest  price, 
$13.57,  appeared  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Early  in 
August  prices  advanced  by  from  $2.38  to  $2.85.    Thenceforth  no  real 
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market  value  for  the  product  existed,  as  each  dealer  who  had  small 
quantities  left  over  from  his  July  stocks  demanded  his  own  price. 
Early  in  the  fall,  when  the  price  reached  a  height  of  $27.37,  trade 
ceased  almost  entirely. 

The  German-American  Petroleum  Co.,  which  has  a  local  branch, 
reports  a  quiet  and  normal  business  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1914.  When  the  war  came,  all  but  one  of  the  many  petroleum  steam- 
ers en  route  to  Germany  succeeded  in  reaching  their  destination,  but 
shortly  afterwards  the  import  trade  was  cut  oif.  The  company's 
stocks  were  well  filled  in  August,  and  delivery  contracts  could  be  met, 
although  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  governmental  restrictions 
were  put  in  force  to  guarantee  the  supply  for,  if  necessary,  a  long 
period  of  war.  Economy  in  the  treatment  of  the  stocks  was  made  all 
the  more  necessary  by  the  unexpectedly  heavy  demand  from  official 
bodies,  hitherto  not  customers  of  the  company,  but  compelled  to  buy 
from  it  now  that  their  former  suppliers  were  unable  to  meet  demands 
whether  from  stocks  on  hand  or  by  importation.  The  Galician  oil 
fields  had  been  invaded  by  the  enemies  of  Germany  early  in  the 
war,  and  imports  from  Roumania  were  greatly  restricted.  The  com- 
pany, in  meeting  tha  demands  of  the  authorities,  was  forced  partly  to 
neglect  the  needs  of  their  private  customers;  but  these  were  able  to 
buy  petroleum  at  normal  prices  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  their 
annual  report  the  directors  of  the  company  recommend  a  dividend 
of  22^  per  cent- 

The  average  price  of  American  turpentine  oil  before  the  war  was 
$16.30  per  100  kilos.  Inasmuch  as  the  oil  was  generally  shipped  in 
British  vessels,  the  July  shipments  for  August  delivery  failed  to 
reach  their  destination,  but  Avere  taken  to  England  and  sold  there. 
The  German  demand  had  to  be  supplied,  therefore,  from  the  stocks 
on  hand.  All  attempts  to  import  through  neutral  countries  failed. 
Because  the  demand  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  was  low,  the 
increase  in  price  during  August  was  only  slight.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  prevailing  rate  was  $16.90.  Thenceforth  a  steady  advance 
set  in  and  in  November  a  level  of  $30.35  was  reached,  while  the  pres- 
ent (July  10)  price  is  said  to  be  about  $18.  Meanwhile  the  stocks  in 
Germany  were  confiscated  by  the  Government  and  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  use  German  turpentine  oil  as  a  substitute  for  many  pur- 
poses. The  ordinary  price  of  this  product  had  been  about  $8.35,  but 
existing  conditions  forced  an  increase  here  as  well,  and  in  December^ 
it  sold  for  $13.80. 

River  Navigation. 

The  hope  of  the  Elbe  Eiver  shipping  interests  that  they  would 
partly  recover  in  1914  the  losses  of  the  past  few  years,  though  appar- 
ently justified  by  favorable  conditions  during  the  early  months  of 
1914,  was  completely  frustrated  by  the  damaging  effects  of  the  war. 
The  regular  season  opened  March  1  and,  with  the  exception  of  high 
water  toward  the  middle  of  the  month,  favorable  weather  conditions 
obtained  throughout  the  j^ear.  Freight  business  was  comparatively 
satisfactory  up  to  the  end  of  July.  Thereafter  the  industry  was 
forced  to  face  serious  obstacles.  Many  sailors  were  called  to  arms, 
and  others  left  to  take  more  lucrative  positions  with  firms  manufac- 
turing war  materials,  and  suitable  substitute  labor  could  not  be  found. 
Because  of  an  absolute  lack  of  railway  freight  transportation,  which 
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was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  military,  a  general  stagna- 
tion in  business  occurred  at  the  freight-loading  stations.  The  Gov- 
ernment embargoes  laid  on  many  articles  of  export  formerly  shipped 
by  water  from  the  district  caused  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  freight 
traffic,  and  governmental  measures  reducing  railway  freight  rates 
caused  a  further  loss  on  account  of  the  sharper  competition  thus 
brought  about. 

Imports  of  American  Goods. 

No  accurate  idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  American  goods  were 
imported  locally  in  1914  can  be  obtained,  since  most  of  the  American 
products  which  find  their  way  into  this  district  are  bought  through 
Hamburg  or  Berlin.  At  the  present  writing  (July  10,  1915),  so 
far  as  the  consulate  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  practically  no  Ameri- 
can wares  are  coming  into  this  district,  even  through  neutral  coun- 
tries. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  peace  is  declared  and  conmier- 
cial  relations  are  again  taken  up  a  great  market  for  these  goods  can  be 
found  in  Germany,  and  American  firms  would  do  well  to  prepare 
now,  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  favorably  with 
other  countries  in  this  respect. 

Exports  to  the  TTnited  States. 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  export  trade  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict with  the  United  States  are  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  value  of  the  exports  decreased  in  value  from  $7,822,294  during 
the  period  from  August  1  to  December  31,  1913,  to  $1,423,959  for 
the  same  period  in  1914. 

The  growth  of  local  exports  to  the  United  States  had  been  steady 
of  late  years.  While  a  noticeable  loss  has  appeared  in  the  exports  of 
all  of  the  principal  articles  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  small 
shipments  of  potash  and  manure  salts,  which  totaled  only  $374,235 
for  the  last  five  months  of  1914,  as  against  $5,072,134  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1913,  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great 
decrease. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  articles  invoiced  for  the 
United  States  and  possessions  from  the  consulate  at  Magdeburg  for 
1913  and  1914: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

$302 

927 

13,601 

49, 705 

3,415 

1,968 

9,457 

9,693 

1,649 

17,160 

259,933 

33,116 

803 

73,091 

870, 839 

2,566 

1,430,040 

51,896 

677,390 

TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 

Machinery,  and  parts 

Magnesium: 

$34,011 

47, 153 

13,642 

1,887 

100, 760 

130, 324 

36,582 

3,847 

2,339 

260,232 
24,157 

6,297,313 
33, 872 

1,465,184 
81,836 

128,963 
14,003 

$42,479 

$1,045 
23,559 
21,619 
468 
1,641 
4,971 
7,337 
1,649 
17,955 
99,680 
25, 172 
7,561 

46, 602 

766,375 

4,760 

1,059,651 

5,895 

520,424 

79,066 
24  609 

Birds  live 

Carbon,  tetrachloride 

Mattings,  coconut 

2,302 

Cartridges 

24  519 

Char 

866 

Chocolate 

1,842 

Coflee  surrogate 

Potash: 

Earthenware 

256, 731 

Fertilizer 

21,082 

Gloves: 

3,904,858 

Cotton 

15,486 

Leather 

867, 630 

Potassium  cyanide 

Salts: 

Dry      

Kainit 

Kieserite 

102, 170 

Leather,  glove 

Epsom 

18,670 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

TO  UNITED  STATES— con. 

Salts — Continued. 

5206,415 

1,634,699 

55, 885 

j-      117,573 

684,987 
04,407 
130, 796 

S59,412 

1,071,491 

1,679 

1          17,882 

\          23, 157 

509,172 

16,231 

37,481 

8,190 

3,312 

TO  HAWAn. 

Potash,  sulphate 

TO  PHILIPPINES. 

545,067 

Hard 

469 

1,229 

28,325 

2,241 

Seeds: 

Flower 

Ironware,  enameled 

51,058 

Potash,  sulphate 

Total 

32,204 

TO  PORTO  EICO. 

Ironware,  enameled 

Potash: 

Urea 

542 

802 
21,495 

3,933 
07,170 

8,015 

151,482 

97,226 

Wolfram  ore 

308 

59,813 

2,851 

108, 464 

Zinc  spelter 

2,3C2 

26,546 

Total 

Total 

15,412,314 

9,958,009 

22,899 

29, 156 

The  item  of  sugar-beet  seed,  $509,172,  while  representing  the  value 
of  the  shipments  declared  at  this  consulate,  is  misleading,  inasmuch 
as  the  Kleinwansleben  Zuckerfabrik  shipped  6,003.847  pounds  of 
seed,  valued  at  $456,703,  to  the  United  States  Ada  Rotterdam,  and 
this  was  invoiced  at  the  consulate  general  in  the  latter  port. 

Shipments  to  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico  totaled 
$115,036,  as  compared  with  $100,230  in  1913.  The  increase  was  due 
chiefly  to  heavy  shipments  of  machinery,  valued  at  $84,822,  for  a 
Portland  cement  factory  in  the  Philippines. 

A  temporary  improvement  in  the  export  trade  of  the  district  came 
in  January,  1915,  when  the  potash  shipments  to  the  United  States 
were  resumed ;  but  this  was  only  short  lived,  as  the  German  embargo 
on  potash  stopped  further  shipments  early  in  February.  About  75 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  the  district  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1915  w^as  composed  of  potash.  Up  to  June  30,  1915,  ex- 
ports to  the  value  of  $1,960,241  were  declared  at  the  consulate,  but  of 
these  only  $195,794  belonged  to  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1915. 
The  export  trade  has  now  come  to  an  absolute  standstill. 


AIX  LA  CHAPELLE. 


By  Consul  Henry  C.  A.  Damm. 


Trade  and  commercial  conditions  in  the  Aix  la  Chappelle  district 
during  1914  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  in  other  sections  of 
Germany.  The  year  began  with  an  improvement  over  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  1913,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  brought  about  great 
changes. 

As  elsewhere,  such  industries  that  could  be  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material,  such  as  the  steel,  chemical,  and  cloth  indus- 
tries, were  engaged  to  their  capacities,  their  only  drawbacks  being 
scarcity  of  skilled  labor  and  the  advanced  cost  of  raw  material.  Coal 
mining  is  also  hampered  through  insufficient  supply  of  labor.  The 
building  trade  suffers  perhaps  as  much  as  any  from  the  war  condi- 
tions. However,  such  building  operations  as  had  been  begun  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  being  continued  as  well  as  possible 
Avith  the  labor  available.  For  instance,  work  on  the  large  Kurhotel 
and  casino,  to  cost  $2,000,000,  was  continued,  but  its  completion  will 
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be  delayed  many  months.  Government  and  municipal  improvements 
were  being  continued  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  furnish  em- 
ployment. There  seemed  little  complaint  regarding  unemployment 
in  the  district,  however.  In  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  women 
in  places  of  men  in  many  instances. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

The  articles  invoiced  at  the  consulate  for  shipment  to  the  United 
States  during  1914  were  valued  at  $6,563,593,  compared  with  $5,383,- 
262  for  1913.    The  articles  and  their  A^alue  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bleaching  powder 

Books  and  lithographs — 

Bricks,  fireproof 

Buttons 

Chemicals: 

Dycstuffs 

Chromium 

Cigar  bands 

Cocoa  butter 

Cordials 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

Cotton  cloth 

Cotton  yam 

Cotton  yam,  mercer- 
ized   

Electric  lamps 

Explosives:  Fuses 

Flax,    manufactures    of: 

Linen  mesh 

Glass  and  glassware 

Household  effects 

Iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures: 

Steel 

Machiaery 

Needles  and  pins 

Oil 

Olive-oil  soap 


$46,302 

39,346 

1,601 

99,097 

474,781 
16, 462 

102,032 
40,908 
29,040 

18, 101 
95,065 

87,443 
4,683 
38,517 

65,082 
27,976 
12,482 


340,855 

104,628 

138,976 

12,731 

10, 492 


S23,659 
46, 283 


225, 705 

580, 900 
18, 856 
80, 078 
34,690 
42,935 

87, 458 
124, 963 

68,506 


34,372 


46,683 
13,208 


204,943 
167,032 
161,090 


8,941 


Articles. 


Paper: 

Coated , 

Copying , 

Drawing 

Filtering 

Hangings 

Parchment 

Photographic 

Wrapping 

Stock  (rags,  etc.) 

Phosphates 

Regalia 

Silk  fabrics,  all  and  part 

silk 

Silk,  spun  (schappe  silk 

yarn) 

Tin,  manufactures  of 

Umbrellas 

Velvets,  all  and  part  silk. . 
Velvet  ribbons,   all  and 

part  silk 

Water,  natural  mineral . . , 

Wine 

Woolen  cloth 

Woolen  yarn 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


S22, 221 

27.511 
31,301 
24,813 
55,616 
560,994 
18,435 
37,406 
24,6:37 
27, 468 

229.653 

1,083.277 

33.949 

7.38^. 

994, 722 


12, 056 

437 

315,972 


12, 343 


5,383,202 


S26.032 
93,161 
C5,irrj 
2S.593 
10  0-53 
70, 659 

520, 448 
15,248 
12, 104 
30.223 
31,137 

426,991 

706,738 

S,6S) 

12,161 

1,410,033 

10S.4S4 
8,  )i)2 
2,  ias 

946,704 
4,633 
16,336 


6,563,593 


The  substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  over  1913  occurred  during  the  first  tAvo  quarters  of  1914,  and 
is  largely  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  American  customs  duties  on 
many  articles  exported  from  this  district.  The  third  quarter  showed 
a  decrease  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year, 
while  the  value  of  declared  exports  for  the  fourth  quarter  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  1918. 
During  1915  the  exports  to  the  United  States  will  show  a  large 
decrease. 

Exports  to  the  Philippines  consisted  of  paper  goods  valued  at 
$3,064,  as  against  $7,005  in  1913.  Paper  goods  valued  at  $126  were 
exported  to  Porto  Rico,  while  goods  valued  at  $314  were  declared 
for  that  island  in  1913.    No  exports  Avere  declared  for  Hawaii. 

BRUNSWICK. 


By  Consul  Talbot  J.  Albert. 


In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1914  business  followed  the  usual  course 
in  the  Brunswick  consular  district.  The  returns  of  trade  and  indus- 
try were  satisfactory  and  as  a  rule  profitable.  The  injury  antici- 
pated to  business  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  was  not  realized. 
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The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  is  a  rich  agricultural  country,  and  its 
industries  largely  consist  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products. 
The  canned-goods  factories,  of  which  there  are  a  number  and  which 
had  been  hitherto  employed  in  putting  up  vegetables,  became  active 
in  putting  up  canned  meats  and  delivered  large  quantities  of  these 
products  to  the  army  and  navy.  The  manufactories  of  cans,  which 
in  this  district  are  among  the  most  important  in  Germany,  were 
able  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  goods.  The  large  sums  of  money 
paid  by  the  Government  for  supplies  made  monej'^  plentiful  and 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  a  number  of  industries.  The  sau- 
sage factories  did  a  flourishing  business;  the  machinery  industry 
was  profitable;  also  the  manufacture  of  army  transport  vehicles, 
such  as  portable  motor  army  cooking  stoves. 

The  Potash  Industry — Market  for  Fertilizer. 

Potash  in  the  form  of  fertilizing  salts  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant article  of  export  from  this  district.  The  potash  industry, 
perhaps,  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  by  the  w^ar.  The  decree 
issued  by  the  German  Government  in  January  forbidding  the  over- 
sea export  w^as  a  severe  blow.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  potash 
syndicate  to  have  this  decree  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  export  of 
denaturalized  salts,  which  can  not  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
explosives.  These  efforts  have  not  so  far  succeeded,  and  it  is  believed 
the  decree  will  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  w^ar.  In  1914, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  a  large  number  of  new  works  were  taken 
into  the  potash  syndicate.  The  number  reported  is  29,  and  their 
participation  in  the  total  production  of  the  syndicate  has  reduced 
the  average  sharing  of  all  the  different  works  from  6.25  to  5.10  in  the 
thousand  parts.  The  increase  in  wages  and  cost  of  materials,  Avhich 
are  not  in  proportion  to  home  prices,  have  considerably  reduced 
profits. 

The  market  for  fertilizer  was  satisfactory  during  1914.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar  the  importation  of  raw  materials 
was  cut  off  and  the  factories  were  limited  to  working  up  the  supply 
of  materials  on  hand,  such  as  crude  phosphate,  sulphate  of  phosphate, 
etc.  The  returns  from  the  manufacture  of  pure  superphosphate 
were  disadvantageous,  but  this  was  met  by  the  purchase  of  finished 
su]Derphosphate.  It  is  expected  that  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
many  valuable  chemical  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  that  the  de- 
pendence of  Germany  on  foreign  raw  material  will  almost  cease. 

Trade  in  Optical  Glass  and  Instruments. 

Business  in  optical  glass  and  instruments  up  to  the  beginning  of' 
the  war  was  satisfactory  and  came  up  to  ex]Dectations.  The  orders 
for  photographic  apparatus  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  difficult  to 
fill  them.  The  war  changed  the  situation.  Not  only  the  demand  for 
cameras  and  photographic  supplies  suddenly  ceased,  but  in  many 
cases  customers  withdrew  orders  given ;  and  even  requests  for  the  re- 
turn of  delivered  goods  had  to  be  complied  with.  The  order  of  the 
Government  forbidding  the  export  of  optical  goods  reduced  business 
to  a  minimum.    Slight  compensation  was  found  in  the  large  demand 
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for  prismatic  field  glasses  at  the  time  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
troops.  The  war  cut  off  all  business  relations  with  agencies  estab- 
lished in  countries  at  war  with  Germany. 

The  Machinery  and  Iron  Industries — Portland  Cement. 

Business  was  good,  with  profitable  orders  in  the  machinery  indus- 
try during  the  first  seven  months  of  1914.  However,  the  filling  of 
many  foreign  orders  had  to  be  postponed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  domestic  business  and  that  with  neutral  countries  has  been  favor- 
able. Numerous  Government  orders  for  army  supplies  influenced 
business  favorably.  The  factories  have,  however,  been  embarrassed 
by  the  withdrawal  for  military  service  of  many  expert  workmen  and 
superintending  officials. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the  iron  industry  was 
benefited  by  the  easiness  of  the  money  market.  Sales  were  good,  but 
prices  were  less  satisfactory.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  affected 
some  branches  of  the  industry,  as  work  had  to  be  stopped  for  want 
of  raw  materials.  Transportation  of  goods  was  interfered  with  by 
the  mobilization  of  the  troops,  but  with  the  return  of  railroad  facili- 
ties and  order  for  Government  supplies  business  improved  materially. 

During  the  first  part  of  1914  business  in  the  Portland  cement  indus- 
try was  moderately  favorable.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  it  was 
Ciiilivened  by  army  orders  for  specialties,  and  the  works  were  kept 
busy.  The  industry  suffers  from  the  lack  of  building  activity,  and 
there  is  little  demand  for  cement  for  construction  purposes. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1914,  according  to  invoices 
certified  at  the  American  consulate  at  Brunswick,  were  valued  at 
$5,314,388,  compared  with  $5,330,730  for  1913.  The  articles  and 
their  value  were  as  follows : 


-     ■ .     Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

$2,178 
67, 100 
10, 25S 
191,256 
73,081 
22,032 
9,047 

28,075 
13,380 

$1,993 
38, 140 
7,329 
208,636 
37, 363 
38,211 

Machinery 

$107,928 

4,236,546 

8,995 

300, 507 

39,020 

155, 439 

13,393 

15, 134 

37,361 

$42,525 

4, 296, 783 

4,830 

Birds          

Manure  salts,  potash 

Printed  music 

Glass,  optical 

Quinine 

s264,381 
15, 033 

Glove  leather 

Sausage ,  Bologna 

Gloves  of  leather 

Sugar-beet  seed 

266, 930 
7,677 

Iliunan  hair 

Sugar ,  refined 

14,911 
21,671 

8,802 
39, 173 

»nd  optical,  and  photo- 
graphic apparatus 

Lithopone 

All  other  articles 

Total.         .  . 

5,330,730 

5,314,388 

The  exports  invoiced  for  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1914  were 
valued  at  $7,855  and  consisted  of  pianos.  The  exports  to  Porto  Rico 
were  valued  at  $343,  made  up  of  coal-tar  products. 

Method  of  Importing  Goods. 

The  import  business  of  Brunswick,  as  in  most  inland  cities  of 
Germany,  is  conducted  through  the  large  importing  houses  in  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen.  Few  imports  are  directly  made.  Most  foreign 
exporters  have  agencies  in  those  two  cities,  and  the  goods  are  sold 
or  distributed  into  the  interior  by  expert  salesmen.  The  forwarding 
of  circulars  by  American  exporters  to  the  interior  cities  of  Germany 
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accomplish  little  good  and  has  absolutely  no  purpose  when  they 
are  printed  in  English.  The  commission  charged  by  the  importing 
houses  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  is  small  and  merchants  in  the 
interior  cities  prefer  to  pay  it  than  to  have  the  trouble  of  direct 
importation.  These  cities  have  the  advantage  of  free  ports,  and 
custom  duties  can  be  paid  when  the  goods  are  needed. 

There  is  not  an  important  store  in  Brunswick  without  some  Amer- 
ican goods.  The  best  way  to  extend  trade  in  this  district  is  by  the 
establishment  of  agencies  in  the  cities  mentioned.  The  demand  here 
Avould  generally  be  too  small  for  a  special  agency,  especially  when 
it  is  not  combined  with  the  sale  of  a  number  of  articles. 

BREMEN. 

By  Consul  William  TKoBias  Pee. 

This  report  on  commerce  and  industry  at  Bremen  in  1914  can  not 
claim  absolute  correctness,  as  many  official  statistics  that  hitherto  have 
been  used  as  a  basis  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  published  during 
the  war.  Statistical  comparisons  can  be  made  for  only  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  quantities  (in  metric  tons)  of  the  more  important 
articles  were  imported  into  and  exported  out  of  the  Free  State  of 
Bremen  during  the  periods  January  1  to  July  1, 1913  and  1914,  statis- 
tics as  to  values  not  being  obtainable : 


Articles. 


Imports.  Jan.  1- 
July  31— 


1914 


Exports,  Jan.  1- 
July  31— 


Cotton,  American 

Kali 

Kainitc 

Biirky 

Corn 

Wheat 

Jnto 

Copper 

Flour: 

Rye 

Wheat 

Peanuts 

Copra 

Rice: 

Raw 

Polished 

Wa-.-te 

Rattan 

Tobacco 

M''ool,  raw  and  washed 
Cottonseed  meal 


Tons. 

259, 226 
46,259 
4S,  914 

272, 4S0 

107, 544 
81,118 
14,162 
33,060 

6,091 
23, 390 
24,040 
20, 4S0 

69,057 

20, 818 
3,811 
30,  COl 
61,717 
39, 43S 


Tons. 

303, 880 
05,  S04 
50,  70S 

523, 810 
31,371 
90, 125 
14,223 
37, 624 

4,005 
18, 826 
64,528 
iO,  112 

78, 399 

20,  S30 
0,249 
35, 2S0 
73, 705 
31,315 


Ton?. 

279,091 
40, 239 
48, 852 

240,908 

108, 335 

8,107 
32, 590 

27, 261 

to,  372 

168 

6,000 

2,536 

47, 815 
14,999 
3,409 
30, 820 
61,189 
62, 586 


Tons. 
293, 729 
65, 787 
:0,0G5 
475, 986 
31,970 
30, 173 
9,464 
37,286 

28,090 

52, 447 

471 

7,638 

39 

43,760 
24, 284 
4,259 
35,087 
73,343 
61,664 


The  foregoing  table  shows  increases  in  both  the  imports  and  the 
exports  of  kali,  kainite,  barley,,  wheat,  peanuts,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
rice  waste,  but  decreases  in  the  imports  and  exports  of  corn  and  cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  declared  value  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions  in  1913  and  1914  as  in- 
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voiced  through  the  American  consulate  at  Bremen  and  the  agencies 
at  Brake,  Emden,  and  Bremerhaven  : 


Articles. 


BREMEN  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Beer 

Bristles 

Candlewicking 

Cement 

Clay,  common  blue 

Clocks , 

Cocoa  

Coffee , 

Cork  and  corkwood , 

Cotton,  manufactures , 

Cream,  sterilized , 

Crockery , 

Effects,  personal 

Eggs 

Fertilizer 

Fuses,  safety 

Gelatin 

Glass  and  glassware  .  ■. 

Grease,  wool 

Hair,  human 

Hams 

Hides 

Household  goods 

Iron  frames 

Linoleum  cement 

Lithographic  p  rints 

Lithopone 

Machines,  and  parts  of 

Magnesium 

Matches 

Mats 

Musical  instruments 

Oil: 

Coconut 

'  Peanut 

Paper,  photographic 

Plants 

Preserves-.  - 

Prune  juice 

Rags 

Rattan 

Rice,  granulated 

Sauerkraut 

Starch,  rice 

Tin 

Tinschvaro 

Tobacco 

Toys 

Tropon 

Whisky 

Wine : 

Wool 

Wool  tops 

All  other  articles 


SS, 419 


3,351 
5.0S7 


34, 719 
C,  351 
8,691 

36,665 


20,598 

154,233 

4,658 

29,472 
7,590 
7,875 


17,921 
19,001 


38.308 


5,357 
4.679 
7,652 


280,6.51 

67,097 

941 

13.138 

8,968 

78,036 

290, ^34 

830,. 395 

17,047 


9. 972 
20,111 
29,173 

8,745 


8,i'72 
13,032 


87, 298 


Total 2, 208, 03'J 


$9, 706 

5,576 

329 

1,  725 

396 

5,  G14 

114  466 

29,268 

1,299 

22, 095 

958 

378 

2,022 

71,678 

26, 481 

575 

179 

11,282 

36,805 

5,489 

25.307 

8,510 

13,227 

2.479 

11,529 

1.062 

9,lt)9 

33,038 

1.900 

2,977 

1.490 

7,617 

5, 927 

64, 488 

57, 228 

260 

16,976 

10.272 

45.946 

18t>.0.50 

394,987 

3,403 

■i.30 

107,800 

5.10S 

17.742 

19,067 

3, 863 

428 

3,111 

£00,483 

6,663 

86,532 
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Bamboo  Steel 

Cedar  wood 

Cigar  labels 

Coal  tar 

Ironware 

Tobacco , 

All  other  articles 


Tota. 

BREMEN  TO  PORTO  RICO. 


jieer 

Cotton  manufactures 

Furniture 

Metal  ware 


1,702,126 


2,640 

38, 608 

1,9.31 


82,  .393 

27, 783 

4,069 


471 
15, 206 

962 

206 

22,  488 

17, 160 

760 


57, 253 


741 
7,996 
1,315 
0.626 


233 
1.570 

095 
1,618 


Articles. 


BREMEN  TO  PORTO  RICO- 

continued. 


Perfumery , 

Sewing  machines  , 
All  other  articles.. 


Total. 


BREMEN  TO  n.\.AV.\n. 


Beer 

Cement 

Dry  goods 

Fertili:',er 

Machinery , 

Metal  ware 

Preserves 

Toys 

Wmcs  and  liquors 
All  other  articles. . . 


Total. 


BK.VKE  TO  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


Antiquities 

Cables,  subni-srinc.. 

Cork,  artificial 

Glassware 

Grease,  wool,  crude. 

Jute  cloth 

Linoleum 

Linoleum  cement . . 

I/incrusta 

Linseed  oil 

Machines 

Wool  yarn 


Total. 


EMDEN  TO  THE   UNITED 

STATES. 


Antiquities. 
Creosote  oil. 

Paper 

Wool 


Total. 


BREMERHAVEN  TO    THE 
UNITED   STATES. 


Bagging,  waste 

Cinematograph  films. 

Codfish 

Linoleum 

Potash 

Wool  grease 

Wool  yciTU 

AU  other  articles 


Total. 


BREMERHAVEN   TO    THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


Machinery. 


BREMERHAVEN   TO   PORTO 
RICO. 


Grand  total. 


So,  131 


21, 809 


2, 

5, 

12, 

197, 

4, 

3, 

1, 

7, 
20, 


254,619 


374 

22, 678 

1,516 


14, 448 

1,  462 

437,970 

6. 051 

26, 425 

405 

210 

479 


512, 033 


1,649 
1,473 
2,570 
30, 281 
38,730 
5, 156 


89, 765 


130 


2,133 


2, 447, 590 


$576 
7^3 
902 


6,377 


2,446 

3,123 

S4, 333 

.=94 

112 

.'^02 

403 

976 

4,272 


47, 353 


OSl 

4,351 

15, 120 

16,714 

327, 509 

15,919 

15, 873 

300 

409 

360, 108 


757, 290 


421 

CO,  020 

264 

7,875 


68, 580 


389 


2,411 

7,428 
41,386 

1,651 
38,200 


965 


3,749,653 
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No  exports  to  the  Philippines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  Porto  Rico 
from  the  Brake  or  Emden  agencies,  and  no  exports  from  Bremer- 
haven  to  Hawaii  were  declared  in  1913  or  1914.  Returned  American 
goods  had  a  declared  value  of  $30,420  at  Bremen  in  1914,  as  com- 
pared with  $182,795  in  1913.  They  consisted  in  1914  of  the  follow- 
ing: Automobiles,  $6,361;  hides,  $3,112;  leatherware,  $1,989;  ma- 
chinery, $6,540;  Texas  rice,  $400;  tobacco,  $560;  and  all  other  ar- 
ticles, $11,458.  Returned  American  goods  declared  at  Bremerhaven 
were  as  follows :  In  1913,  automobiles,  $22,500 ;  m  1914,  automobiles, 
$3,571 ;  shoes,  $232 ;  and  whisky,  $451. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a  decrease  of  $1,302,061  in  declared  ex- 
ports in  1914,  due,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  European  war,  as  ship- 
ments nearly  ceased  after  July  31,  1914.  Increases  at  Bremen  in 
1914  are  noted  for  bristles,  clocks,  coffee,  cocoa,  eggs,  coconut  oil,  tin, 
and  wool;  decreases  are  shown  in  cotton  manufactures,  glassware, 
linoleum,  cement,  lithographic  prints,  matches,  mats,  peanut  oil, 
photographic  paper,  rags,  rattan,  rice,  sauerkraut,  toys,  and  wool 
grease. 
Passenger  Traffic  and  Emigrants — Vessels  and  Tonnage. 

The  ocean  passenger  traffic  shows  a  strong  decrease  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1914,  except  in  January.  Beginning  with  August 
this  traffic  ceased  altogether.  The  following  table  specifies  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  and  of  emigrants  each  month  who  embarked  at 
the  port  of  Bremen  during  1913  and  1914,  showing  also  the  number 
of  emigrants  who  were  of  German  origin : 


Emigrants. 

Months. 

Passengers. 

Total. 

Of  German 
origin. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

8,318 
13, 931 
23,970 
26,803 
34,646 
30,694 
26,645 
27,606 
27, 190 
23, 842 
21,  778 
12,856 

9,664 
11,672 
19, 133 
15,321 
22,539 
12,030 
12,611 

7,127 
12,267 
21,090 
24, 556 
31,023 
28,047 
23,017 
21,875 
20,792 
19,306 
19,007 
11,457 

8,278 
10,117 
16,832 
13,045 
19,154 
9,802 
9,333 

287 

526 

1,065 

1,086 

1,279 

846 

795 

1,008 

936 

977 

578 

327 

417 

359 

695 

630 

987 

679 

July          

614 

Total 

278,279 

102,970 

239,564 

86,621 

9,710 

4,281 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1913  and  the  corresponding  months 
of  1914  the  following  numbers  of  vessels  called  at  the  Bremen  ports 
on  the  River  Weser :  In  1913,  3,516  ocean  vessels,  of  2,915,967  reg- 
ister tons;  in  1914,  3,345  ocean  vessels,  of  2,948,627  tons;  in  1913, 
5,167  river  vessels,  of  1,266,425  tons;  and  in  1914,  5,699  river  vessels, 
of  1,395,676  tons.  During  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1915,  32 
American  steamers  and  sailing  ships  arrived  at  the  Weser  ports — 15 
at  Bremerhaven  and  17  at  Bremen — bringing  a  total  number  of 
210,040  bales  of  American  cotton. 
Industries — The  Money  Market. 

In  regard  to  industries,  very  little  can  be  said,  inasmuch  as  no  offi- 
cial statistics  have  been  published  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
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However,  from  personal  observation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
first  seven  months  of  1914  were  favorable  for  the  principal  branches 
of  industry  represented  at  Bremen.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
those  factories  employed  in  the  production  of  war  material  were  run 
at  high  pressure,  while  all  others  were  hindered  either  by  lack  of 
orders  or  of  material  and  by  want  of  help. 

The  building  trades  were  fully  employed  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  after  which  the  erection  of  new  buildings  nearly  ceased  and  only 
buildings  already  under  construction  were  completed.  Shipbuilding 
may  be  said  to  have  been  prosperous  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
the  second  half  being  filled  out  by  Government  orders  for  vessels  and 
war  materials.  All  other  trades  and  factories  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materials  were  naturally  employed  to  the  very  limit,  but 
the  value  and  amount  of  their  business  can  not  be  estimated  even 
approximately. 

Owing  to  the  strong  demands  of  the  industrial  interests,  the  dis- 
count of  the  Keichsbank  rose  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  rate  was  again  reduced  to  5  per  cent.  The  business  of 
the  Bremen  savings  banks  during  1913  and  1914  was  as  follows:    In 

1913,  deposits  received,  $18,040,400 ;  payments  made,  $17,635,800 ;  in 

1914,  deposits  received,  $18,587,800;  payments  made,  $19,159,000. 
The  excess  of  payments  made  during  1914  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  heavy  withdrawals  of  funds  were  made  to  be  invested  in  war- 
loan  certificates  of  the  Empire. 

HANOVER. 

By  Consul   Albert  H.   Mlcbelson. 

The  leading  industrial  activities  of  the  Hanover  consular  district 
are  those  having  to  do  with  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds,  railway  rolling  stock,  automobiles,  rubber  goods 
(including  especially  automobile  tires),  cement,  chemicals,  cotton  and 
linen  textiles,  coal,  and  potash.  The  metallurgical,  chemical,  rub- 
ber, and  cement  industries  are  of  considerable  importance. 

Conditions  Preceding  the  Breaking  Out  of  Hostilities. 

During  the  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  the  economic 
conditions  ruling  at  the  close  of  1913  grew  more  acute.  Money  was 
";  tight,"  the  mortgage  market  and  the  building  trades  were  para- 
lyzed, nearly  every  tendency  toward  industrial  expansion  was  ar- 
Teated,  domestic  commerce  was  extraordinarily  sluggish,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  great  pessimism  pervaded  all  business  circles.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  in  1913,  industrial  concerns  were  busy,  even  if  profits  were 
small,  the  labor  market  was  steady,  and  orders  from  and  exports  to 
foreign  countries  were  unusually  large. 

These  conditions  were  well  adapted  to  enable  the  manufacturers  of 
the  district  to  face  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  situation  created 
by  the  outbreak  of  war.  For  over  a  year  and  a  half  manufacturers 
had  been  conservative  in  regard  to  their  operating  expenses,  had  set 
aside  substantial  sums  to  protect  themselves  against  prolonged  busi- 
ness depression,  and  had  stocked  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  in 
order  to  be  able  adequately  to  take  advantage  of  the  demands  and 
opportunities  given  them  by  the  ever-growing  export  trade.    They 
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thus  found  themselves  on  August  1,  on  account  of  the  lost  export 
trade,  in  possession  of  great  quantities  of  raw  and  manufactured  ma- 
terials available  for  domestic  consumption,  strongly  intrenched  finan- 
ciall}',  and  free  to  put  their  manufacturing  plants  to  the  most  appro- 
priate and  profitable  use  that  might  become  apparent. 
Manufacturers  Preparing  to  Meet  the  Situation. 

During  the  first  half  of  August  industrial  production  was  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill  on  account  of  mobilization,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing month  it  was  far  from  regular.  During  this  period,  however, 
manufacturers  still  further  intrenched  themselves  financially,  bought 
large  quantities  of  raw  materials  from  adjacent  neutral  countries, 
and  adjusted  their  plants  to  new  uses.  By  the  middle  of  September 
the  situation  was  well  in  hand  and  available  labor  fully  employed.  A 
month  later  skilled  laborers  began  to  be  relieved  from  military  service 
in  order  to  work  in  factories,  and  thereafter  more  and  more  labor  was 
obtained  in  this  way. 

As  an  example  of  the  preparedness  of  local  manufacturers  to  face 
a  new  situation  on  August  1,  when  the  war  broke  out  there  was 
enough  raw  cotton  in  the  district  to  keep  its  60,000  spindles  running 
at  full  speed  for  six  months.  It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  the 
district  exported  more  rubber  goods  to  the  United  States  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1914  than  during  the  last  six  months  of  1913.  As 
far  as  is  known,  no  factory  in  the  district  reduced  its  output  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  raw  materials. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  every  industrial  plant  of  the 
district  capable  of  turning  out  war  supplies  of  any  kind  was  increas- 
ingly busy  with  such  work.  Production  was  limited  by  capacity  and 
labor  supply  only,  but  the  labor  factor  made  continuous  night  work 
impossible.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  scarcity  of  labor,  production 
was  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  known. 
A  Profitable  Tear  for  the  Leading  Industries. 

On  account  of  the  demand  for  war  supplies,  the  year  1914  was  at' 
profitable  one   for   all   the   leading  industries  of   the  district,  the 
potash-mining  industry  excepted.     As  a  rule,  however,  profits  have 
been  masked  as  a  matter  of  policy,  only  one  large  rubber  works- 
declaring  a  dividend  greater  than  for  1913.    The  year  was  likewise 
a  good  one  for  labor  and  especially  for  all  large  banks.    These  banks, 
although  they  declared  dividends  from  1^  per  cent  to  2^  per  cent 
lower  than  for  1913,  made  substantial  profits,  partly  because  they 
reduced  rates  of  interest  on  deposits  and  partly  through  the  floating 
of  war  loans.     Except  as  regards  rates  of  exchange  with  foreign 
countries,  banks  labored  under  no  especial  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  war. 
Exports  for  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Hanover 
for  the  United  States  during  1914  was  $1,1T4,G12,  compared  with 
$1,593,415  for  1913.  The  value  of  the  exports  during  the  four  quar- 
ters of  1914  was,  consecutively,  as  follows :  $402,249,  $386,518,  $182,- 
725,  $203,120.  These  figures  show  that  even  had  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  at  the  rate  ruling 
in  the  first  two  quarters,  the  shipments  for  the  year  would  have  been 
slightly  less  than  in  1913. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  articles  and  their  value  certified  for 
the  United  States  during  1913  and  1914 : 


\ 


Articles. 


Ammunition:  Fuses ■ 

Animals  and  birds: 

Animals 

Birds 

Asphalt 

Bicycle  lamps 

Books: 

Blank 

Children's 

Bottle  caps 

Bulbs  and  seeds 

Buttons 

Celluloid  toys 

Chemicals: 

Antimony  salts 

Arsenic  acid 

Copper  oxide 

Creosote 

Phosphoric  acid 

Radioactives 

Soda  salts 

Thorium  and  cerium  ni- 
trate  

Xylol  and  benzol 

Other 

Cobalt 

Cork  paper 

Cotton  velvets 

Cotton  manufactures,  n.  o.  s. . 

Filter  tubes 

Foodstuffs,  except  meats 

Gelatin,  manufactures  of 

Glassware: 

Bottles  and  stoppers 

Bottles 

Window  and  other 

Glue  stock 

Glycerin 

Gramophone  records 

Hides 


1913 


$37, 216 
244,355 


4,581 
12, 715 


4,314 
'22,' 972 

31, 774 

15,847 


9,599 
4,826 
9,948 


47,286 


173,954 
6,122 


165,698 
17,458 
9,110 
2, 341 


40,936 
'7,443 


2,928 

4,255 

141,632 


S19,516 

38,559 

118,592 

3,683 

2,402 

13,415 
4,229 
17,319 


1,025 
15, 226 

29, 018 
1,688 
1,003 
8,367 
2,792 

21,405 
1,232 

34,766 

1,613 

172, 737 

1,310 

1,933 

94,626 

53,718 

9,906 


1,836 


16,949 
6,288 
4,440 


4,657 
9,946 


Articles. 


Household  effects , 

Infusorial  earth 

Inks  and  colors: 

Iron  oxide 

Lithopone 

other 

Labels 

Leather,  glove 

Linens  and  embroideries 

thereof 

Machinery  and  engines: 

Engines 

Sewing  and  festooning 

Shoe 

other 

Manganese 

Meat  products 

Oil: 

Mustard-seed 

Watch  and  clock 

Paper,  oil  and  wall 

Paper  stock 

Peat  moss 

Potash 

Rice  starch 

Kivets , 

Rubber: 

Manufactures  of 

Scrap 

Rulers,  folding , 

Scientific  instruments , 

Wines  and  liquors: 

Gin 

Wine , 

Wool  fat 

Wool  tops 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


$4,767 
6,217 


6,843 


19,891 

3,814 


26,448 


32,023 


27,357 


7,871 
2,391 


129, 0C5 


42, 512 
8,038 
2,446 

105,850 
39,088 


16,456 

I  11,698 

58,804 


24, 586 


1, 593, 415 


1,623 

1,708 
14,552 

3,092 
15,301 


15, 808 

13, 783 
8, 565 
3,789 
5, 124 
1,876 

24,638 


2,476 
85, 598 
7,744 
3,775 
2,822 
7,257 

139, 270 
5,728 
7,214 
7,962 

4,684 
5,920 

51,248 
6,721 

11,300 


1,174,612 


The  articles  invoiced  for  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1914  were 
valued  at  $3,812,  made  up  principally  of  inks  and  colors  and  labels. 
The  exports  to  Hawaii  were  made  up  of  $2,591  worth  of  manu- 
factures of  gelatin,  and  to  Porto  Eico  $124  worth  of  inks  and 
colors. 
Imports  from  the  tTnited  States. 

The  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  Hanover  con- 
sular district  are  limited.  The  district's  needs  are  met  by  importers 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Berlin,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  Leipzig.  At 
present  the  district's  needs  are  mostly  for  contraband  articles  and 
there  is  less  demand  than  ever  for  manufactured  products  such  as 
those  usually  imported  from  the  United  States  in  times  of  peace. 
Only  two  inquiries  for  materials  of  any  kind  produced  in  the  United 
States  have  been  received  by  this  office  since  war  began. 

MARKNEUKIRCHEN. 

By  Consular  Agent  W.  Brnce  Wallace. 

It  is  difficult  to  review  the  trade  of  the  Markneukirchen  district  for 
the  year  1914  as  reports  on  the  musical-instrument  trade  have  not 
yet  been  published  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  information 
from  other  sources  is  also  lacking. 

The  year  commenced  under  normal  conditions,  but  without  ex- 
pectation of  a  good  business  year.    The  reports  from  South  America 
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were  pessimistic  and  those  from  the  United  States  indicated  that 

business  would  be  below  normal. 

Effects  of  War  on  Musical-Instrument  Industry. 

All  exports  of  musical  instruments  stopped  at  the  outbreak  of 
war ;  consequently  no  new  orders  were  placed  with  the  makers.  The 
instrument  manufacturers  were  mostly  without  employment  after  old 
orders  had  been  filled,  and,  even  though  instruments  were  offered  at 
reduced  prices,  the  dealers  hesitated  to  buy,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  future  conditions.  This  situation  lasted  until  the  middle  of 
SejDtember,  when  conditions  became  better  and  improved  steadily 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  lack  of  raw  material  caused  the  accordion  and  harmonica 
manufacturers  to  reduce  the  working  hours  of  their  factories,  but 
it  has  been  intimated  that  American  orders  could  be  filled  for  an- 
other year. 

Sheep  gut,  for  the  better  grade  strings,  has  been  imported  from 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  though  the  supply  on  hand  is  suffi- 
cient for  several  months,  a  material  increase  in  price  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  dealers  were  able  to  fill  their  orders  at  the  close  of  1914  not- 
withstanding the  withdrawal  of  thousands  of  men  from  the  industry 
and  the  inability  to  import  raw  material. 

The  financial  situation  is  good.    There  has  been  but  one  business 
failure  since  the  war  commenced. 
Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914 
amounted  to  $333,735,  a  decrease  of  $9,328  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1913,  principally  in  unmanufactured  catgut  for  ligatures. 
Exports  in  July  showed  a  decrease  of  about  $11,000  compared  with 
the  same  month  in  1913. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  whole  of  1914  was  $642^475,  a 
decrease  of  $185,448.  The  article  showing  the  greatest  decrease  was 
musical  instruments,  including  strings,  and  amounted  to  $152,150. 

The  following  table  gives  the  articles  invoiced  at  the  agency  for 
the  United  States  and  possessions  during  1913  and  1914 : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914! 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

$15,381 

31,347 

5,994 

549,414 

83,903 

S9,216 

24,467 

4,804 

412, 770 

67,568 

829 

3,223 

9,567 
2,169 
103,330 
2,341 
2,191 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

Musical  instruments  and  parts . 
Strings   for    musical    instru- 

S2,717 

238 
469 
603 

SI,  828 
611 

Catgut,  unmanufactured  (for 

Musical  instruments  and  parts. 
Strings    for    musical    instru- 

All  other  articles 

88 

Total 

4,027 

2,527 

TO  PORTO  EICO. 

Musical  instruments 

Steelor  other  metal 

245 
289 

Rosin,  violin 

4,861 
9,319 

Shell  and  raothcr-of-peari  man- 
ufactures   

TO  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Musical  instruments  and  parts. 
Strings    for    musical    instru- 

Silk  manufactures  (strings) . . . 

Tovs  (harmonicas"! 

112, 230 
3,043 
12,431 

AVood,  unmanufactured 

335 

All  other  articles 

303 

Total      

Total 

827,923 

642,475 

592 

335 
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